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CRANE BROS:, 


“‘GOLD MEDAL’’ LINEN LEDGER 


““ JAPANESE LINEN” 
“* WARRANTED ALL LINEN” 


Papers from the above Mills are the best maae for 
Blank Books, County and State Records, Typewriters, 
Correspondence, Drafts, Checks, Etc. 


Each Sheet has Watermarks of the Japanese Crane. 
Sold by all Dealers and Stationers. 


Linen RECORD 


Westfield, Mass 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Papers : 
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7 ape Solone, 


for Whooping Cough, 

Croup, Sore Throat, 

Coughs, Bronchitis, 

Colds, Diphtheria, 
“Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresolene is used, 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting both 
as @ curative and preventive in contagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use, 

For Sale By All Druggists 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets, for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New Tork 


Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 














BLICK tiiy 


Typewriters 
Unite the Good Points of other | 


makes at about 1-2 the usual prices. | 


New No. 8 Model Visible Writing 


Over 125,000 in use Send for Catalogue ’09 


The NEW MODEL is EQUIPPED with ol. the HIGH- 
GRADE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENTS; possesses 


of the 

by is DOES BET- 

R WORK, and will GIVE GREATER SATISFAC- 
TION THAN ANY OTHER TYPEWRITER MADE. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MANPF’G CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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IWING PIANOS 


Ask a Hearing 


and --- Nothing More! 





YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS. 
THE JUDGE AND JURY 


ag IF YOU ARE NOT MUSICAL, the Wing Piano will be sent 
to you on trial without the payment of even one dollar. We deliber- 
ately claim that the 21 largest styles of Wing Pianos -have the miost 
majestic tone under heavy playing and the sweetest tone under light play- 
ing of any upright pianos whatever, irrespective of the price or maker. 

We would not (and could not if we would) thus address millions of the most cultivated and intelligent 
readers in the U. S., spend thousands in magazines publishing such a challenge, and -more thousands in R.R. 
freights, if we were wrong in our statements or over-conceited about the tone quality of the Wing Piano. 

For we are neither young nor trifling. We have been nearly half a century in the piano business, and 
during all of forty years have been scientifically studying tone and durability in preference to dollar making 
This is the reason why the Wing Pianos ring with music. * 

The forty years’ business experience has also taught us to weigh our WORDS carefully whether printed 
or spoken. Our WORD, black on white and over our name (which will be found at the foot of this notice), 
is that the Wing Piano is the sweetest of all in tone. 

Our commercial standing and references will guarantee you that our WORD is good and contract gilt-edged. 
The publishers of any prominent magazine will also tell you this. Read this exact copy of one of our trial blanks: 


TRIAL BLANK 
WING & SON, New York. Wood Btyle..ccocccsce 
Gentlemen--You may ship me on trial one Wing Piano of the above style with stool and scarf 
to this address: State with freight from New York prepaid in advance, and 
send me an order to get it from the railroad depot, ON TRIAL ONLY. THERE IS NO AGREE- 
MENT BY ME TO PURCHASE THIS PIANO, but I will allow it to remain in my home on trial for 
twenty days, and if it proves satisfactory and I conclude to purchase it, I will make an agree- 
in the following way: ......seeeseeeees The piano to become 


ment with you to pay you 
my property upon completion of full payment as above. 
I will return it to the railroad depot. 
In all respects the conditions are to be the 


If, however, the piano does not prove satisfactory, 
I am to be under no obligation to keep this piano. 
same as if I were examining it in your wareroom. It is distinctly understood that I am to be 
AT NO EXPENSE WHATEVER FOR FREIGHTS COMING OR GOING. & 

Yours respectfully. ....cccceeeeceeececeees eee 




















*We Refuse to Sell Through Deaiers 4 


Their profits would double the price of the 
WING PIANO, Buy without the dealers’ profits! 


You Save From $75 to $200 


Write for the books and Wirg Sasaiogne at 


once, or fill in the coupon, ut or y) 
tear it out and mail to us now while , 
you think of it (and while you have / 
the coupon.) You will be under no ¢ 
obligations whatever. 


7» WING 
‘S$ & SON 


when you buy a WING PIANO; for-you buy direct-- > 


absolutely. You pay the cost of building it with 
only one moderate profit added. 

With railroads everywhere, and business of all 
kinds done by mail, the piano dealer or agent is 
now unnecessary. As the cheap kinds cost less than 
half, the dealers ‘‘talk up'' and push the cheap 
Pianos--but often call them high grade. 


You Need these Books—They are FREE 


We send two good books, **The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos'' is a Complete Reference 
Book on the Piano. Technical Descriptions--I1llus- 
trates how all pianos are made--With large litho- 
graphed pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS-- 
Difference between excellent materiais and labor 
and cheap substitutes--Reveals agents' methods, 
etc. A handsomely illustrated book of 162 pages. 


‘THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 
writing for 12 years. 


M tig v-Cor, eats 


The Instrumental Attachment “2 


1 262-394 
is added to certain styles when , 

ordered. It produces almost to /<? W. 18th Se, 
perfection the tones of the ¢. New York 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Guitar “° Sead ts the 
and Mandolin. It saves wear se name and addrese 

¢ é 

and prolongs the life of #9 written below, the 
“se pteee. aw Suma 76 “Book of Complete 
playing o e keys .4.6 ormaté, . 
operates the Instru- & Inf ton about PC 


anos,’ ‘Story Book” and 
mental Attachment. te catalogue, without any cost 
Easy ¢ 
4 


or obligation on my part. 
Payments FAG 
Accepted 43 
and old pianos “* : 
and organs “4 
taken in ¢ 


_— ex- 
change. 
4 Pi 


¢ 
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MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS 


at ONE-HALF former price 


It has been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
home, and he has made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation—for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price ¢? non-copyrighted books. 


AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


Mark Twain is the youngest man of his day. All his books are im- 
bued with his spirit—they are new books; to own them is always to have 
new books, a fountain of youth. They never age because humor, kindliness, 
and truth never grow old. They are books for young people of all ages. 


Special Features of this Edition 


Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. . Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There 


Ye portraits of the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods 




















when the different books were in process of writing. This edition 


includes his later collected writings such as “A Dog’s Tale,” “ Eve’s 
3 Diary,” etc. 


HARPER & IN There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, 


BROTHERS 
ee a ari-sary Bearp, DietMan, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, 


New York City Mora, Wextpon, Kemsie, Gitpert, Du Monn, Merrit, 


Please send me for exami- OPPER. 
nation, carriage free, a set of ° ° e ° 
MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, XY The binding is a_ beautiful dark-red vellum 
Author’s National Edition, 


twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. It is 2 age cloth, with blue title labels stamped in 
ot 


understood I may retain the set for five days, ° ry 
and at the expiration of that time, if I do n gold. The books are printed on white an- 


care for the books, I will return them at your - ° « . ° 
expense. If I keep the books, I will remit $2.00 tique wove paper, especially made for this 


a month until the full price, $25.00, has been paid. IN edition 
I. T. oN . ; 


he size of each volume is 5x7} 


NEES LS IELTS, STAN IRATE hESC pe Xx inches. 


Send books to ....scccccccecessccccces PPITITITITITITITITITTT TLL 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








at 6 of. © 
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NORMAL COURSES | || By the, WHITE STAR LINE 
Home Study C for teachers prepare rs New Yor 
for Certificates of every grade. 0 “CEDRIC” and “CELTI 
a in . Psychology, Primary 1 tSt ers in the Trade 
We assist in securing Sostione. _ and the Send for sailing list and 
jer program 
ricicters fr Harvard: Brown, Gorasifandices: || | | Romante many ietactonse 
ing colleges. 250 page eateleg free. Write te-day. Canopic 
pr. Campbet! THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Cretic 
Principal Dept. 87, Springfield, Mass. | 








New York 
Jan. 30,1916 








of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 



























Autograph yaurae a BENJAMIN, Sixth fer ‘dary we 
Letters Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” St’ a yr. Cruise ot rag beatiful pro: 
“ Arabic a WO 
id on & ae EUROPE AT Madeira, Spain CRUISE DEPT. 
EUROPE ici T. Send FoR sree, | pemterrastan Ports WHITE STAR LINE 
|AM, IDEAL WAY Palestine and Egypt or Local Agts. N. Y. 
TOURS, BOX TOURS, BOX 10554. eoarisaune’ o 














HOLY LAND + Tour. kgypt_ and 
—s bs Europe ee Le ee yy 
REV. RAY ALLEN. eokaaten, N- Y. 
% BER 
E M UD A Meer Boardwalk, the beach, the piers and other 
th the comfort 


attractions, when combined 


N - Twin Screw Line and elegance of Chalfonte, make a visit to 
Largest and Fastest Steamers 
S. S. Oceana, 8000 Tons ATLANTIC CITY 
Ss. Ss. Bermudian, 5530 Tons at this time most delightful. Write for reserva- 























ll Wireless on both Steamers; also bilge keels. tions to 
ve WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY from New York inthe || T - E cy va DS a wee gonna 
3S, Der ‘illustrated booklets and rates, address ae a 
S. Acts. Quebec Oo s°Co. Lids 29 Broadway, New Yor, | —<—————— 
HEARN, Secretary, ebec, "Can 
THOS. COOK & SON, 246 Broadway, 1200 Bread. 
ins, Cog. a. SUN, S46, Broedway: 1300 Dr OTEL MARTINIQUE 
} = ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
PINE TREE INN New York City 
VS ALBERT A. LERoy, Prop. “In the Heart of Things” 
re LAKEHURST, N. J. Boome, £9.68 or $3:50°per dey and 4 ne 
ds gala, the midst of the Great Pine Belt of the wera tit ~ 6T_ DENIS. 
4 ee 
2 ’ train service. * 
Ss 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
ASTON SANITARIUM Broadway and 11th Street 
— class of nervous and mental patients received, New York City 
’ 25 years’ experiewre? late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown Y., State Hos ital; visit before de- Rooms $1.00 and upward 
Ty ciding. CC. "SPENCER KINNEY. M. D.. Baston, Pe. WMA. TAYLOR & SON. Inc. 








- | | The Berkshire Hills Sanatorrum 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 
Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 


7 The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
: physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 
) i For complete information address 

| BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 

| North Adams - - . . Massachusetts 
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Annual Sale 


Table Cloths and Napkins 


e mbane At 257 to 33% Reduction 


The following goods include three special purchases of high grade Irish and Austrian 
Damasks, consisting of 1,200 Table Cloths and 1,000 dozen Napkins: 
Napkins (per dozen) 
Breakfast size at $4.25 5.00 
Reduced from 5.50 6.75 
Dinner size, at 450 5.00 6.00 7.50 8.50 
Reduced from 6.00 6.75 8.00 11.00 12.50 
Table Cloths 
2x 2 yds., at 2.50 3.00 3.50 3-75 4.25 
Reduced from 3-50 4.00 4.75. 5.00 6.00 
2x 2% yds., at 3-00 3.75 4.50 5.25 6.00 
Reduced from 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.50 8.00 
2 x 3 yds., at 6.25 7.50 7.75 9.00 10.00 
Reduced from 9.00 13.00 12.00 13.50 15.00 
2 x 3% yds, at 5:00 7.50 875 9.00 10.50 11.75 
Reduced from 7.00 11.00 13.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 
2% x 2% yds. at 5.00 6.00 7.50 24% x 2% yds. at 8.50 13.25 
Reduced oo 6.75 8.00 10.00 Reduced from 13-00 20.00 


2u% x up to 2% x 5 yd. Cloths correspondingly reduced in price. 
__ In addition to the Table Got? and_ Napkins, we offer very attractive values in Pure Linen Sheets and 
Pillow Cases, Towels and Towelings, French and American Lingerie and Corsets, Infants’ Wear, Ladies’ 


Outer Garments, and Ladies’ Hosiery. . 
40-page Booklet, describing goods in detail, mailed free on request. 
Mail orders for any of the above goods will receive our prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 5th Avenue and 34th Street, opp. Waldort-Astoria. 
THE NEW YORK 


Foeniny Post 
































has for over one hundred years been the leading evening 
newspaper in the United States. Independent in politics, it 
has always been a fearless and incorruptible advocate of the 
highest ideals in American affairs. Its news columns are 
clean, broad and trustworthy, covering the news of the world 
thoroughly and intelligently. 





SUBSCRIPTION TERMS: 


Daily Edition in the United States, Canada, and Mexico: One Year £9.00. 
Saturday Edition $1.50 per year. 
To Foreign Countries in Postal Union: 


Daily....$16.00 Saturday edition $3.00 


Che Zoening Posl 


Tel. 84 cam NEW YORK 
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Survey of the World 


Ex-President Zelaya 
sailed away from Nica- 
ragua on the 25th, hav- 
ing sought asylum on the Mexican gun- 
boat “General Guerrero.” Dr. José 
Madriz, a judge of the Central Ameri- 
can Court of Justice, had been made 
President, and on the 20th and 21st the 
Government's army at Rama had. been 
completely routed by the revolutionists. 
Dr. Madriz, to whom Congress had of- 
fered the Presidency, came up from 
Costa Rica on the 19th. During his jour- 
ney he is reported to have said that the 
Mexican Government desired that he 
should be Zelaya’s successor. On the 
20th, Congress elected him President by 
unanimous vote. He sent to Estrada an 
envoy, whom the revolutionist leader de- 
clined to receive. Estrada’s attitude 
toward Madriz had been defined in the 
following message to Secretary Knox: 

“No change in the person of Zelaya’s chief 
executive selected by him or by the Congress 
he controls will be accepted by the majority of 
the Nicaraguan people allied to our cause in 
the struggle for justice. Peace in this country 
can only be assured by the complete exclusion 
of Zelaya and his followers. We will continue 
fighting until this is secured. In the name of 
liberty, and with justice on our side, we ask 
you to recognize my Government.” 


Zelaya Sails 
Away in Safety 


Estrada began to attack the Zelayan army 
near Rama on the 2oth, but the sharpest 
fighting took place on the following day. 
It was a real battle, for our Consul at 
Bluefields reports that goo were killed. 
The revolutionists had machine guns, 
which were used under the command of 
Captain Fowler, formerly an officer in 
the United States army. He is an officer 
of the Texas National Guard and a mem- 
ber of the Texas Governor’s staff. There 
were also American sharpshooters com- 
manded by Colonel Conrad, of Louisiana, 
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At the end scarcely anything was left of 
the Zelayan army, for Estrada took 1,900 
prisoners, including the commanders, 
General Gonzalez and General Castrillo 
( Vasquez, the chief, being absent on sick 
leave), 1,500 rifles and 1,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition. The prisoners were 
marched to Bluefields. They were ragged 
and half starved, having had very little 
food in ten days. Many were mere boys. 
Our Consul asked by cable that food be 
sent from Colon, and a shipload was soon 
on the way. The wounded were carried 
to Bluefields, where they filled hospitals 
improvised by the fourteen surgeons who 
landed from the United States warships. 
At last accounts, Estrada was preparing 
to go to Managua by way of Greytown, 
expecting that the Zelayan garrison there 
would surrender.——Madriz was inaug- 
urated in Managua on the 2tst, Zelaya 
urging the people to support him. Zelaya 
issued a manifesto, saying he had re- 
signed to prevent the humiliation of his 
country by the United States, whose en- 
mity he had excited by opposing attempts 
to make the Central American countries 
mere dependencies. The execution of 
Groce and Cannon, he added, had been 
used as a pretext for interference, as the 
destruction of the “Maine” had been used 
in the case of Cuba. On the 23d, accom- 
panied by an armed guard, he started for 
Corinto. There, on the following day, he 
was taken on board the Mexican gunboat, 
which at once sailed northward. There 
was a Salute of thirteen guns from the 
shore when he went aboard, but.no no- 
tice of his departure was taken by the 
United States warships. The Washing- 
ton Government had been informed by 
Mexico that his request for asylum had 
been granted. It is asserted that Mexico 
has been in alliance with Nicaragua 
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against Guatemala by secret treaty. 


Zelaya’s destinat.on was not made known. 
It is said that he will go to Brussels, and 
that a part of his wealth is invested there. 
Zelaya left the treasury empty, and 
on the 25th President Madriz publicly 
announced that the country was on the 
verge of bankruptcy. By his order Joa- 
quin Passos, Zelaya’s son-in-law, and 
Ernesto Martinez, Zelaya’s Minister of 
Finance, were arrested. Both are 
charged with misappropriation of pub- 
lic funds, the circulation of unsigned 
paper currency, and similar offenses. 
Passos represented Zelaya in the opera- 
tion of monopolies for their joint profit. 
Zelaya’s Chief of Telegraphs, Santos 
Ramirez, was also arrested, and several 
prominent Nicaraguans banished by 
Zelaya some years ago, were recalled. 
Francisco Baca, who has been made 
Minister-General, in place of Julian 
Irias, is preparing a decree establishing 
a commission to revoke the franchises 
under which have been operated a score 
of monepolies given by Zelaya to men 
with whom he was secretly in partner- 
ship and who turned over to him the 
greater part of the profits. 

od 

It was said last week 
that the Govern- 
ment’s prosecutors 
in the sugar fraud cases at New York 
had given up all hope of getting from 
the five men recently convicted confes- 
sions affecting their employers in the 
Sugar Trust. Additional indictments 
have been procured from the grand jury. 
One of the men thus accused is Thomas 
Doyle, assistant dock superintendent for 
Arbuckle Brothers, the refiners who re- 
cently paid the Government $695,000 on 
account of frauds in weighing sugar. 
Another is James F. Halligan. It now 
appears that he was indicted jointly with 
Ernest W. Gerbracht, whose indictment 
was mentioned last week. Gerbracht had 
been general superintendent of the 
Sugar Trust’s largest refinery, at a sal- 
ary of $20,000, and he was indicted a 
few days after his acceptance of an offer 
of $30,000 from the Arbuckles. 
Thomas B. Harned, of Philadelphia, a 





Trust and Customs 
Fraud Cases 





lawyer who was counsel for Adolph - 


Segal when the Sugar Trust obtained 
control of the latter’s refinery, and who 
was indicted some months ago, with 





directors of the Trust, ior violation of 
the Sherman Act, has sued a New York 
magazine for libel, asking damages in 
$75,000 on account of a published criti- 
cism of his action. When indicted, Har- 
ned pleaded the statute of limitations, 
and his demurrer to the indictment was 
sustained. The same magazine pub- 
lished a letter relating to these indict- 
ments, sent by Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham in June last to District Attorney 
Wise, who filed it with his personal cor- 
respondence. It appears to have been 
stolen, and the Attorney-General desires 
to prosecute the thief. The letter said 
that Senator Root had sent to Mr. Wick- 
ersham the petition or brief of Harned’s 
counsel in support of the contention that 
the statute of limitations had run in 
favor of him and the other defendants. 
It continued as follows: 

“If the only overt acts. done to carry out the 
objects of the conspiracy were those referred 
to in the brief, I should think they were in- 
sufficient to save the bar of the statute. A 
strong effort will be made tomorrow to per- 
suade the President to interfere in some way 
to prevent the indictments, but aside from that, 
no indictments should be returned against any 
one if there is no reasonable ground to believe 
they can be sustained—if, for instance, the 
offenses charged are clearly barred by the 
statute.” 

Mr. Wise was asked to advise the De- 
partment of Justice of the charges upon 
which he relied, and to do this before 
procuring the indictments. Some time 
later the indictments were returned, but 
the statute of limitations was success- 
fully pleaded by two of the defendants, 
Harned and Kissel. From this decision 
the Department of Justice has appealed. 
Thomas L. Hisgen, of Springfield, 
Mass., president of the company which 
is the most aggressive competitor of the 
Standard Oil Company in the North- 
eastern States, says that if the recent 
decision of the Circuit Court against the 
latter company is sustained by the Su- 
preme Court, there will surely be not 
less than five hundred suits against the 
Standard for damages, involving claims 
of $250,000,000. These suits will be 
brought under that section of the Sher- 
man Act which provides for the recov- 
ery of three times the actual damages. 
In New York, last week, indict- 
ments were returned against twenty- 
seven persons (dressmakers, milliners, 
importers and persons employed on the 
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steamship piers) for smuggling costly 
gowns, laces, etc., in trunks from Paris 
and elsewhere. Several of the defend- 
ants are in business in Boston or Chi- 
cago. It is said that this smuggling, 
carried on by methods devised by a man 
formerly employed in the customs serv- 
ice, has cost the Government $1,000,000 
a year for the last five years. 


& 


The Canadian Govern- 
Canada’s Navy ment has purchased from 

the British Government 
the cruiser “Rainbow,” 3,400 tons, which 
was built at a cost of $920,000. This 
cruiser, the nucleus of Canada’s navy, is 
to be used as a training ship for recruits, 
and will probably be stationed in Pacific 
waters. Negotiations are in progress for 
another and a larger cruiser to be used in 
the same way in Atlantic waters. When 
Parliament reassembles, on January 12, 
the question of the new navy will be 
taken up, in connection with a Govern- 
ment bill providing for the cruisers and 
torpedo boats which are to be construct- 
ed. It is predicted that they will be built 
in Canada, as the Government is consid- 
ering offers from two prominent British 
firms of shipbuilders for the. establish- 
ment of the needed shipyards and dry 
docks. A recent caucus of the dominant 
party showed that the Laurier Govern- 
ment’s naval policy will have ample sup- 
port in Parliament. The proposition 
that Canada should be represented direct- 
ly at Washington by an attaché, subordi- 
nate to the British Ambassador, was re- 
cently discussed in Parliament. It was 
opposed by Premier Laurier, who said 
such representation was not needed at 
present, as Canadian affairs were receiv- 
ing more attention at the Embassy than 
ever before. It would be difficult to de- 
fine the status of such an attaché, and it 
was wise to let well enough alone. Can- 
ada’s relations with the United States, he 
remarked, were very cordial. In the 
eight months ending with November, 71,- 
988 settlers went into the Canadian 
Northwest from this country, this num- 
ber showing an increase of 68 per cent. 
over 1908. It is estimated that each of 
these settlers had, on an average, $1,000 
in cash and property. The prediction is 
made that for the full year ending with 
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March next the number of American cit- 
izens thus crossing the boundary to settle 
on homesteads in Canada will be 100,000, 
representing an immediate addition of 
$100,000,000 to Canada’s wealth. 
The Manitoba Government has decided to 
support during the approaching session of 
the Legislature a policy of Government 
ownership of grain elevators, and will 
proceed in co-operation with the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company, which has 
10,000 farmer stockholders and handles 
a large part of the wheat crop. 


a 


The announcement was 
The Islands made in Porto Rico, last 

week, that after twelve years 
of political hostility, the leaders of the 
Republican. and the Unionist parties, Dr. 
J. C. Barbosa and Luis Rivera, had 
agreed to bury their differences and work 
together for the improvement of civic 
conditions, an elective Senate and the 
largest measure of self government. The 
Unionist is the dominant party. The Re- 
publicans have supported in the main the 
policy of the Washington Government. 
——The extraordinary Christmas draw- 
ing of the Cuban national lottery was a 
failure. Only 18,000 of the 30,000 tick- 
ets were sold. This probably means a 
loss for the government, which expected 
a profit of $900,000. The capital prize 
was won by a club of eighteen bricklay- 
ers. No effort will be made by our 
Government to collect from Cuba the 
debt of $6,569,511, representing the cost 
of intervention, until the island’s treasury 
is in better condition. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham has decided that the 
Philippine Government has a right to sell 
in tracts of any size the lands acquired 
from the friars, although the organic act 
limits the sale to individuals or corpora- 
tions of unapportioned lands obtained by 
the treaty with Spain. He holds that the 
friars’ lands are not covered by that act. 
The question arose in connection with 
the recent sale of 55,000 acres of the San 
José estate, on the island of Mindoro, to 
persons said to represent the Sugar 
Trust. According to statements made 
by persons who arrived in Porto Rico, 
last week, from Santo Domingo, the Gov- 
ernment forces in Santo Domingo have 
recently been defeated in several battles 
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by the revolutionists, whose leaders are 
Ex-President Jiminez and Ex-President 
Morales. 

ed 


The committee of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen ap- 
pointed to examine the evi- 
dence presented by Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook that he had reached the North Pole 
reported unanimously that the docu- 
ments contain no proof of his claim. 
No original notebooks were submitted 
and no information of any value as to 
the instruments used or methods of 
making observations. Dr. Cook does 
not appear even to have been aware of 
the necessity of allowing for variations 
of the compass or of correcting his 
chronometer. Very few astronomical 
observations were given and these were 
not exprest in such a way as to indicate 
that he had the ability to make the 
necessary observations for determining 
his latitude and longitude. The series 
of observations which Captain Loose 
stated that he fabricated at the request 
of Dr. Cook do not appear to have been 
incorporated by him, at least not to any 
considerable extent. Dr. Cook’s evi- 
dence consists of two documents, a 
typewritten report of his secretary, 
Walter Lonsdale, of 61 pages, and a 
typewritten copy made by Mr. Lonsdale 
from Dr. Cook’s notebooks, 16 pages, 
describing the expedition from March 
18 to June 13, 1908. This is substan- 
tially the same narrative as was pub- 
lished in the New York Herald and ab- 
stracted in THE INDEPENDENT of Sep- 
tember 9. Knud Rasmussen, who had 
supported the claims of Cook on the evi- 
dence of the Eskimos, was called in by 
the committee to examine that portion 
of the narrative relating to the sledge 
journey, and found that as inadequate 
and incredible as the scientific data. The 
authorities of the university feel keenly 
the humiliation of having been the first 
to give recognition to Dr. Cook and to 
bestow upon him a gold medal and an 
honorary degree. It is probable that the 
degree will be canceled. The Danes, 
who gave him the most enthusiastic of 
receptions and have regarded all criti- 
cism as the malicious attacks of his ene- 
mies, are incensed at the gross imposi- 
tion which has been practised upon 
them. They are inclined to blame Min- 


Dr. Cook 
Discredited 


ister Egan for his patronage of the ex- 
plorer and President Taft for his tele- 
gram of congratulation. The decision 
of the Copenhagen committee is almost 
universally accepted as final. Rear- 
Admiral Schley is one of the few who 
still retains faith in Cook and suggests 
that it would be only fair for Dr. Peary 
to also submit his proofs to the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. Dr. Cook’s 
whereabouts is not publicly known. He 
sailed for Europe after his papers were 
dispatched for Qopenhagen, assuming 4 
false name and shaving off his mustache. 
A letter from him to Mr. Lonsdale, dat- 
ed Marseilles, requests that the final ver- 
dict be withheld until he procures his 
original records and instruments «from 
Etah. Mrs. Cook is also somewhere in 
Europe. 
Js 

The week preced- 
The English Campaign ing the holidays 

was filled with 
electioneering speeches by all the parties 
in the field. The debate is lively, but 
would be more enlightening if it were 
kept closer to the issue on which the ap- 
peal is made to the country, that is, the 
finance bill or budget. The opponents 
do not often cross swords. The Liberals, 
assuming that the country is still stanchly 
free trade, devote themselves chiefly to 
attacks on the Lords. The Unionists, as- 
suming that the English still love their 
House of Peers, are arguing for protect- 
ive duties, or, as it is called in England, 
tariff reform. A few quotations from re- 
cent addresses will give the most vivid 
idea of the tone and character of the con- 
troversy. We keep the interjections of 
the audience as reported in the Times be- 
cause these are more prominent than 
ever before. Some speeches are scarcely 
more than rapid fire debates with the au- 
dience, in which the speaker is not infre- 
quently worsted and driven from the plat- 
form. We begin with the heavy artillery 
of Lord Curzon, former Viceroy of India: 


“I believe that if a Unionist Government 
were returned to power in January next it 
would be possible for them without any diffi 
culty to produce a budget and to construct a 
tariff which would in the first place begin by 
putting a uniform duty on foreign manufac- 
tures (loud cheers), accompanied by a prefer- 
ence for colonial and Indian produce (cheers), 
which should leave scope for negotiations with 
foreign countries in order to make arrange- 
ments by which their markets should be open 
to our trade in return for the benefit of ours, 
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and which would not involve any substantial 
or heavy cost in collection. (‘Hear, hear.’) If 
we were able to do anything of that sort let me 
summarize to you what I conceive would be 
the result. In the first place we should suc- 
ceed in raising the revenue, or, at all events, 
a very large part of the revenue that is re- 
quired. (‘Hear, hear.’) Secondly, I believe 
that we should not increase the cost of living 
to the working men. (‘Hear, hear,’ and 
cheers.) Thirdly, we should tend by these 
proposals to keep capital at home (‘hear, 
hear’), to stimulate home productions, to give 
the Englishman a preference in his own market 
(cheers), and to provide employment for those 
who are at the present moment so largely and 
so unhappily unemployed. Fourthly, I think it 
would enable us to bring pressure to bear upon 
foreigners in order to compel them to reduce 
the artificial obstacles which they impose on 
our trade. (Cheers.) Fifthly, in so far as a 
tax on imported manufactures in one country 
is paid by the producer of those articles in 
another—and I think it can be clearly estab- 
lished that it is largely so paid—in that pro- 
portion and to that extent should we receive 
a contribution from the foreigner to our ex- 
penditure in this country. (Cheers.) And, 
sixthly, we should meet half way the offers, 
the spontaneous and genuine offers, from 
brethren across the seas (cheers), offers which 
have been repeatedly made at Colonial Confer- 
ences, at congresses of chambers of commerce, 
and so on, but hitherto unhappily not responded 
to (‘Shame’)—offers which have actually taken 
material form in the attitude of Canada and 
some other of our colonies, and which only 
await a favorable reception here in order to 
expand into a much larger and more beneficial 
scheme. (Cheers.) Yes, I think we should 
succeed, at the same time that we helped our- 
selves, in cementing the unity of the empire 
and materially increasing the force of our ma- 
terial and economic position in the world at 
large. (‘Hear, hear.’) 


Mr. Churchill said that ten davs ago, 
when he began his campaign in Tan- 
cashire, he challenged any Conservative 
speaker to come down and say why the 
House of Lords, composed as it was, 
should have the right to rule over them, 
and why the children of that House of 
Lords should have the right to rule over 
their children. (Cheers.) His challenge 
had been taken up with great courage by 
Lord Curzon. The House of Lords 
could have found no more able and no 
more arrogant defender. Lord Curzon 
treated a great public meeting to what he 
could only call a prize essay on the Mid- 
dle Ages. (Laughter.) It was a beau- 
tiful speech, which he read with the most 
intense pleasure and also with a sense of 
satisfaction, because he would like Lord 
Curzon to make that speech in every 
town and city thruout the country. Lord 
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Curzon began in defense of the heredi- 
tary legislator—a plucky thing to do. He 
said, Look at the monarchy—but the Sov- 
ereign was not an hereditary legislator. 
(Laughter.) The Sovereign reigned, but 
did not govern. In this country the King 
acted on the advice of his Ministers, and 
it was a wise thing that the supreme 
office should be out of the reach of party 
warfare. Lord Cromer cites his expe- 
rience in Egypt to prove that it is possi- 
ble by means of loans from a land bank 
to increase the number of small proprie- 
tors. In this way the number of persons 
in Egypt who own and cultivate 50 acres 
or less was increased by 400,000 within 
ten years. Lord Cromer also made a 
feeble defense of the House of Lords in 
much the same language as Lord Curzon: 


“Now I turn to some of the weak points of 
the House of Lords. In the first place, it is 
far too numerous a body. There are over six 
hundred peers, of whom a considerable number 
very rarely attend. The number might, with 
great advantage, be cut down to, say four hun- 
dred. But now I come to another point where 
the shoe really pinches. Gentlemen, it is very 
easy to go too far in condemning the hered- 
itary principle. There is something in heredity. 
(A voice, ‘What?’ and cheers.) There is one 
illustrious individual who, I will undertake to 
say, does as much good work in the interests 
of his country as any living man, from prince 
to peasant, who rules by the hereditary princi- 
ple. I mean his Majesty the King. (Cheers.) 
If we were turned into a republic tomorrow— 
which is not very likely—and if the people of 
this country were asked who they would like 
to be President of the new republic, ‘I will un- 
dertake to say that all, save an infinitesimal 
minority of the community, would reply with 
one voice, ‘King Edward VII.’ (Cheers.) 
Nevertheless, I think it is now generally ad- 
mitted that the hereditary principle is pushed 
too far in the present composition of the 
House of Lords. But, after all, the composi- 
tion of the House of Lords is not the main 
point. The main point is that however a sec- 
ond chamber is composed, it ought to be a 
thoroly effective body, not in order to oppose 
the will of the people, but in order that on 
occasions of supreme importance, such as the 
present issue, it may give the people of the 
country an opportunity of deciding what they 
themselves think best in their own interests. 
(Cheers.) Remember some twenty years ago 
the House of Lords saved the country from 
Home Rule. They now wish to save the coun- 
try both from Home Rule and from Social- 
ism.” 








Lord Milner uses the same argu- 
ments for a tariff which have long done 
service in this country and cites Germany 
and the United States as examples of the 
blessings of protection : 
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“The Radical idea is that you can only pro- 
vide for a social reform, for the good of those 
who are less well to do, by plundering those 
who are better to do. We believe that you can 
do it in only one way, that is by increasing the 
total amount of your national output, from 
which the wages of workers, the profits of cap- 
italists, and the revenue of the State are all 
alike derived. (Cheers.) Let us look to our 
production, first of all here at home, next in 
all the countries over which the British flag 
flies. Let us free ourselves from the insane 
delusion that a nation grows richer by buying 
outside its own borders what it is. perfectly 
able to produce within them. Foreign trade is 
a blessing, where with the excess of our own 
production we buy things which we need and 
cannot ourselves produce. It is not a blessing 
where, in the blind worship of immediate and 
often only temporary cheapness, we allow our 
own basic industries to be undermined. That 
may lead to an increase of imports for a time. 
It may even lead to an increase of exports, tho 
that is no advantage, but the reverse if it only 
means that we are exporting to pay the for- 
eigner goods which otherwise would have re- 
mained here to pay our own fellow-country- 
men. There is no profitable increase of foreign 
trade except that which results from a positive 
increase of the total national production, from 
our buying more because we have more to sell. 
(Cheers.) These Jessons stare us in the face 
today from every corner of the world, from 
across the North Sea and from across the At- 
lantic. It is the countries whose first thought 
has been the promotion of their own industries 
which are challenging, and will soon do more 
-_ challenge, our old supremacy in foreign 
trade. 


The Duke of Devonshire says that 
after all it was the barons of England 
who obtained the Magna Charta to pro- 
tect the people of the country against an 
oppressive sovereign, and now it was the 
barons of England who were asking the 
people to say whether they should be gov- 
erned by practically an autocracy in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Lloyd- 
George, in his usual lively style, deals 
blows with both hands, hitting the big 
navy and the tariff arguments at the same 
time. He asked, Who clamored for addi- 
tional Dreadnoughts? He said he re- 
membered a great meeting in the city 
presided over by Lord Rothschild 
(hisses), who demanded that eight 
Dreadnoughts should be instantly laid 
down. The Government ordered four 
and Lord Rothschild would not pay. 
(Laughter.) There was a very cruel 
king in the past who ordered Lord 
Rothschild’s ancestors to make bricks 
without straw. (Loud laughter.) That 








was a much easier job than making 
_Dreadnoughts without money. The 
Government had to get money for pen- 
sions which their opponents did their 
very best to upset. Now they said that 
they did not object to paying for the pen- 
sions, but that in order to obtain the 
money the Government ought not to put 
a tax on the land, and they asked, Why 
not tax food? (Cries of “Shame!”) 
Tax the food of the workingman’s chil- 
dren in order to spare the acres for the 
landlord’s child, so that the workman’s 
spare store to feed his child should be 
diminished in order that the estate should 
be preserved for the landlord’s heir! 
ef 

Baron Sidney Sonnino 
Italian Politics has succeeded in form- 

ing a Cabinet composed 
of representatives of various groups 
from the Center of the Chamber. 
He refused to comply with the 
wishes of the radicals and adopt 
an anti-Clerical policy, altho he has 
put in the position of Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction Signor Daneo, who is 
a Freemason and an advocate of lay 
schools. As Minister of Foreign Affairs 
he has chosen Count Guicciardini, a lin- 
eal descendant of the historian of Flor- 
ence, well adapted- by experience and 
travel to assume the duties of the posi- 
tion. It is expected that he, like his 
predecessor, Signor Tittoni, will support 
the Triple Alliance, but at the same time 
will appreciate the value of the close 
friendly relations which have within the 
last seven years have been established 
with England and France. When Count 
Guicciardini was Minister of Agriculture 
in the Rudini Cabinet of 1896-98, he se- 
cured the passage of two important laws 
for the insurance of workingmen for 
their protection against accidents. The 
new Cabinet contains three of the same 
members as that of ex-Premier Giolitti, 
and, as it is understood that they have 
not broken with Signor Giolitti, the new 
Ministry will hold position thru his suf- 
ferance. Premier Sonnino, in outlining 
his policy to the Chamber of Deputies, 
stated that he would create two new min- 
istries, one of labor and one of railroads. 
Additional public schools would be 
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opened and the national steamship ser- 
vice would be recognized so that 
Italian lines should secure the transpor- 
tation of emigrants. Baron Sonnino has 
abolished the censorship of the press, 
which has hitherto been applied in a very 
arbitrary and unreasonable manner to 
prevent foreign correspondents from 
ielegraphing any news regarded as in- 
jurious to the interests of Italy. Follow- 
ing the Messina earthquake this censor- 
ship was especially embarrassing and 


annoying. 
ad 


Prince Albert took the 
oath of office as King of 
the Belgians at a joint 
session of both houses of the Belgian 
_ parliament, on December 23. On their 
entrance into the capital from the palace 
at Laeken, Queen Elizabethand the two 
princes in the royal coach, and King 
Albert on horseback in the uniform of a 
general, were received with continuous 
cheering, in which the counter demon- 
strations of the socialists were quite 
lost. In his first speech from the throne, 
the new King paid tribute to King Leo- 
pold’s efforts for the enrichment of the 
nation and the extension of its power, 
and referred to the Kongo in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“In the Kongo the nation wishes a tine of 
humanity and progress enforced. The mission 
of colonization cannot be other than a mission 
of high civilization. Belgium always has kept 
her promises, and when she engages to apply 
in the Kongo a policy worthy of her, none has 
a right to doubt her word.” 

The late King Leopold was buried with 
great pomp on the preceding day, not- 
withstanding his exprest desire that the 
funeral ceremonies should be of the sim- 
plest character. Immense crowds of 
people visited the cathedral during the 
time when the body was in state. The 
Baroness Vaughan, the morganatic wife 
of the late king, left Belgium for Paris. 
Her photograph is being sold in both 
Brussels and Paris as “Queen Caroline,” 
but it is not yet known whether she will 
put forth any political claims in behalf 
of her two sons. Yi Wan Yon, 


Foreign Notes 





Premier of Korea, was assassinated by 
a young Korean on December 22. 
assassin stabbed him 
Catholic Cathedral 
killed the 


The 
in front of the 
in Seoul and then 


jinriksha men in _ attend- 
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ance on the Premier. Yi Wan Yon was 
Minister of Education in the Korean 
Cabinet in 1907, when the King was 
forcibly persuaded to abdicate, and he 
was then, thru the favor of Marquis Ito, 
made the head of the new Government. 
The assassin is said to be a young Ko- 
rean who had lived in the United States 
for some time and professed Christian- 
ity. He is probably a member of the 
same secret society which instigated the 
assassination of Marquis Ito and which 
aims to prevent the amalgamation of 
Korea by Japan thru a system of terror- 
ism. Colonel Karpoff, chief of the 
Russian Secret Police, was assassinated 
at St. Petersburg on the same day by 
the explosion of a bomb. He had been 
enticed to a flat in the Viborg district 
when the explosion occurred, completely 
wrecking the place and mutilating the 
body so that it was at first unrecognized. 
The so-called Servian conspiracy, 
which has for some months caused great 
excitement in Austria, proves to have 
been a fake. Documents alleged to have 
been purloined from the Servian state 
archives were produced in Vienna and 
given some credence by the Government 
and the Emperor. Upon this evidence 
Heinrich Friedjung, the Austrian his- 
torian, published an article in the Neue 
Freie Presse, declaring that King Peter 
had been conspiring with the Serbo- 
Croatian coalition for the purpose of 
preventing the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and of making these 
provinces, as well as Croatia, part of the 
Servian empire under King Peter. Since 
this article was of an official character, 
forty-nine members of the Diet brought 
a libel suit against Dr. Friedjung and 
proved in court that the two documents 
on which he relied were forgeries. Dr. 
Friedjung admitted that he had been de- 
ceived, so the plaintiffs withdrew the 
suit and the costs were divided. The 
Law Lords in England have decided 
that it is not permissible to use the funds 
of the trades unions for political pur- 
poses or the payment of salaries of 
members of Parliament. This will in- 
terfere seriously with the Labor party, 
because members of Parliament receive 
no salaries from the Government, and it 
will be difficult to raise the money to 
pay them outside of the union funds, 
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SCHOOL IN HAWAII. 


Educational Problems in Hawaii 


BY ARTHUR FLOYD GRIFFITHS 


PresIpent oF Oanu COLLEGE. 


AWAII of today has three great 
H educational problems, or, rather 
a problem of a threefold nature. 

It has to train up its white children in 
Anglo-Saxon traditions and educate 
them in all that is best in Anglo-Saxon 
knowledge and manners and customs 
alongside of several inferior races. The 
white boy and girl must be reared with- 
out a lowering of standards, and no 
obstacles shall be placed in the path of 
his fellow student of the Hawaiian or 
Chinese or Japanese race who is travel- 
ing in the same way toward the same 
goal. More thought and money are be- 
ing spent upon the education of Ha- 
waiian boys and girls than upon any 
other section of the population. The 
race has had long centuries of training 
in observation and in a knowledge of 
nature, but only eighty-five years of edu- 
cation as we understand it. They had 
lived the care-free, open-handed life of 
the native whose wants nature supplied. 
The lessons of industry, foresight and 
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the necessity of meeting obligations—to- 
say nothing of English, arithmetic and 
other confusing branches—were difficult, 
and are not yet learned. The results of 
this work, if measured by Anglo-Saxon 
standards with the cumulative force of 
hundreds of years of education, leave 
much to be desired; if measured by a 
standard of less than one hundred years 
from barbarism they show a great ac- 
complishment. 

A great and a growing problem, differ- 
ent from all the rest, is the peoples of 
many nationalities who have immigrated 
to the islands and whose children are 
now in the schools. Chief among these 
are the Chinese and Japanese. To edu- 
cate these Oriental children in English 
branches is by itself a task; to educate 
them alongside of the whites and the 
Hawaiians makes one more complica- 
tion. It is not so much that one race 
hinders another, as that each demands 
somewhat different treatment. The 
Oriental student is rarely lacking in am- 
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bition and willingness to learn, but he 
has hundreds—yea thousands—of years 
of traditions and tendencies to’ undo. 
The molds of his thought have to be re- 
cast. The marvel is how soon they ef- 
fect the transformation, how quickly 
they fall into the American ways by 
more than a superficial imitation. In 
the Porto Ricans, Portuguese and other 
nationalities there are variations to the 
difficulties that the school teacher has to 
meet, but, thru school instruction and 
thru contact with and encouragement 
from Americans, these diverse peoples 
are being woven into the warp and woof 
of the fabric soon to form the cloth of 
Hawaiian citizenship. 

There are two powerful agencies at 
work for the solution of these problems. 
One is the public school system and the 
other is the private schools. The public 
schools are under the Department of 
Public Instruction, which consists of six 
commissioners and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The latter is the 
active head of the department, but by 
the law the commissioners have equal re- 
sponsibility with him. All are appointed 
by the Governor, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate. All the public 
schools of the Territory are under their 
control and all the private schools come 
indirectly under their supervision. This 
board has under its charge the care of 
school property, the organization of the 
course of study, the employment of the 
teachers and everything that pertains to 
the welfare of the schools under the laws 
of the Territory. The schools are en- 
tirely a Territorial affair. Altho county 
government has been recently estab- 
lished, the schools were retained as a 
Territorial charge. The Territory col- 
lects a $2 school tax from every male 
inhabitant twenty-one years of age, 
which is paid into the general treasury. 
The money spent upon schools is then 
appropriated by act of Legislature. 
School matters in the local districts are 
administered by school agents, appoint- 
ed by the department, who are responsi- 
ble men, often the managers on the 
plantations. Normal inspectors give that 
direct supervision over all the schools 
in the Territory so essential to the suc- 
cessful conduct of a large system. 

The latest statistics show that there 
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are more than a dozen different nation- 
alities in the public schools, distributed 
as follows: Hawaiian, 4,045; part-Ha- 
waiian, 2,382; American, 457; British, 
142; German, 144; Portuguese, 3,239; 
Scandinavian, 63; Japanese, 3,578; Chi- 
nese, 1,489; Porto Rican, 338; other for- 
eigners (including Gallicians, Koreans, 
Filipinos, French, South Sea Islanders, 
Poles and Spaniards), 242; total, 16,119. 
A casual study of these figures would 
lead a person to believe that the 806 
whites whose parent stock comes from 
America, England, Germany or Scandi- 
navia are submerged, and that, in every 
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school, the white individuality stands 
about in the relation of I to 15 to the 
lowering influence of other races. As 
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a matter of fact, however, the white 
children, for the reason that their 
parents live in the towns and centers of 
plantations, are concentrated, in large 
part, in a few schools. No less than one- 
half of those in the public schools are in 
one school alone, the Honolulu Central 
Grammar and High School. There is 
also a goodly representation in the Hilo 
and Wailuku High Schools. Of all the 
white children on the islands, including 
those in both public and private schools, 
more than 50 per cent. are in the two 
Honolulu schools—the Oahu College 
and the High School. A statement of 
the registration in the large Honolulu 
grammar schools goes far to show how 
complete this separation of the races is. 
Kaiulani School, with a total attendance 
of 614, has 1 German and 1 Scandina- 
vian; Kaahumanu School, with 621, has 
97 pure whites drawn from a nearby 
residential district; Royal School, with 
930, has only 2 Anglo-Saxons. This 
proportion is not the same in the coun- 
try schools, but even on the plantations 
there are many small private schools that 
care for the white children. 

This separation has come about not 
thru laws and rules, but largely thru con- 
venience from residential reasons and 
thru scholastic requirements, especially 
in English. Each pupil has sought that 
which he needed and for which he was 
prepared. Any student of any nation- 
ality can enter any school. Ambition, 
coupled with adequate intellectual and 
moral stamina, will open the door of any 
school in the Territory. ° 

The enrollment by grades shows that 
of the 16,119 children in the public 
schools, 14,423 are in the first four 
grades. There are only ten public 
schools in the Islands, which do the work 
of the eight grades, and in only one of 
these does a teacher devote her entire 
time to eighth grade work. Of this 
same 16,119 public school students, only 
597 are above fifteen years of age. 
Many of these are students of deficient 
attainments who are in the lower grades. 

From the earliest days when Richard 
Armstrong, who came to be called “the 
disciple of Horace Mann,” translated 
text books and established courses in 
industrial training, the essential needs of 
the Hawaiians have been the foundation 
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on which the school superstructure has 
been reared. It has been the aim to 
bring the schools into close and vital 
relation with the home life of the people, 
and to give in them a real preparation 
for an industrious, worthy life. The 
Kamehameha Schools, which are the 
leading Hawaiian schools, show by sta- 
tistics that 81 per cent. are engaged in 
productive industries, and that 27 per 
cent. are in agricultural or mechanical 
work. It is hoped that, with the training 
that they are now receiving, the Hawaii- 
ans, in a generation or two, will give 
constant illustrations of the wisdom of 
an education which is planned “to create 
a taste for practical life and work and 
to increase the efficiency of workers, and 
thus promote the character, security and 
prosperity of communities.” 

At the present time there are three 
great needs: Money with which to build 
schoolhouses and supply teaching appa- 
ratus in overcrowded districts where 
there are inadequate accommodations 
and in districts where are practically no 
buildings; an appropriation sufficient to 
pay fair salaries, so that good teachers 
may be secured and kept; and a supply 
of teachers who have studied the needs 
of the schools, who have had training to 
meet them, and who are in sympathetic 
touch with the people of the Territory. 
This means a locally trained teacher who 
is willing to go into the country districts 
and work for a reasonable compensation 
for the upbuilding of an ideal. 

The course of study and the whole 
plan of work of the Honolulu Central 
and High schools, and of the Hilo and 
Wailuku High schools to a somewhat 
less degree, are on the lines of the best 
Eastern schools of similar grade, modi- 
fied slightly to meet local needs. The 
Honolulu High School sends well-pre- 
pared students to Eastern colleges, has - 
a well-equipped commercial department, 
employs trained teachers from the best 
normal schools and colleges, and does 
work that would merit favorable com- 
ment anywhere in the United States. 

Lahainaluna is another public schoo! 
worthy of comment. It was founded 
thru private enterprise in 1831 to train 
Hawaiians for the ministry and to in- 
struct them in agriculture and in prac- 
tical self-support. The first newspaper 
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in the Pacific was printed at this school. 
As there were no manual training 
schools in America in 1830, as Oberlin 
began her experiments in industrial edu- 
cation in 1834, and as the first technical 
school in America was founded at 
Worcester in 1866, it is seen that this 
school is a pioneer in industrial educa- 
tion, not only in the Islands, but also in 
the United States. In 1849 it passed 
under the control of the Government and 
became, as it now is, a Government 
boarding school for boys, where agricul- 
ture and the trades are taught. Modern 
school buildings and dormitories were 
built by the Government in 1903. 


TABLE sow NUMBERS OF STUDENTS OF 
F MAIN NATIONALITIES ATTENDING 


SCHOOL IN TERRITORY OF HAWAII DUR 
ING TEN YEARS. 
1896 1898 1900 1902 1904 1906 
Hawaiian ...... 480 5406 4977 5076 4983 4845 
Pt. Hawaiian 2443 2468 2631 20934 3267 3422 
Japanese ...... 397 737 1352 2341 3313 4297 
Chinese sees 931 1170 1289 1499 1875 2092 
WHEE ccecces 1059 1191 1364 1458 1452 1546 


* Americans and Europeans, not including Portu- 
guese. 


This table shows that there has been a 
steady growth in the schools in the num- 
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efficient citizenship. The purely schol- 
astic question is a serious one, for these 
sons of Nippon, together with other for- 
eigners and the natives, make a total of 
the school children of not less than 85 
per cent. who come from homes in 
which English is not spoken, or in’ which 
pidgin English, which is worse, is the 
every day language, but the essential 
need is Americanization. In addition to 
the Hawaiians, many of the 6,000 chil- 
dren of foreign parents, largely Japariese 
and Chinese, will, in the course of time, 
be voters in the Territory. The schools 
are laying the foundations of citizen- 
ship. A quality and a quantity of educa- 
tion must be provided that will raise up 
an English-speaking, American-thinking 
population. 

There are two classes of private 
schools in the Islands. The one is the 
school primarily for the white children, 
which has found its origin in the desire 
to have a school where the children of 
white parents could be taught in full ac- 
cordance with Anglo-Saxon traditions 
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bers of Anglo-Saxons, of Chinese and of 
part-Hawaiians, who are in general the 
children whose mother is Hawaiian and 
whose father is of some other national- 
ity, mostly white or Chinese. The points 
which are of most significance from a 
sociological or educational standpoint 


are the gradual decline in the pure Ha- 
waiians and the rapid increase in the 
numbers of Japanese. Whether or not the 
future will see a time when the educa- 
tion of the Japanese will be a burden 
upon the people, the future demands 
that these foreign children be trained for 


free from other influences and associa- 
tions. The other is the school planned 
for the various other races in the Isl- 
ands. These schools are the natural ex- 
pression of the thinking Christian con- 
science, which has seen that there were 
two great needs in the uplifting of the 
inferior races, the Hawaiians especially 
—the one was an education in character 
and morality, the other an education in 
industry and foresight, which among the 
men will emphasize the need of provid- 
ing for the home and family, and which 
among the women will enable them to 
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OAHU COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


do their share in the home building and 
housekeeping. Many of these schools, 
like Kamehameha, take only children 
who have Hawaiian blood, but most of 
them receive students of any nationality. 
A few like Mills Institute accept only 
Oriental pupils. Some of these private 
schools have an endowment, notably 
Kamehameha and Oahu College, but the 
most of them are either mission schools 
supported by contributions and by a 
small income from tuitions or are schools 
conducted by a nationality, like the Jap- 
anese or Chinese, for the purpose of in- 
structing the children in the language, 
literature and traditions of the nation. 

Pre-eminent among the various white 
schools stands Oahu College. It was 
founded in 1831 as a school for the chil- 
dren of the missionaries. It has grown 
steadily in strength and influence. A 
large gift of land from the Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, which has proved an ideal site 
for a school, laid the foundation of a 
magnificent estate. It now has property 
and buildings valued at $400,000, build- 
ings in process of erection to cost $150,- 
ooo, and an endowment of $550,000. It 
was chartered as a college in 1852. 
From the 3,300 students who have been 
in attendance at the school have come 
the leaders in State and Church and 
business in Hawaii. At the present time 
it does work equivalent to the freshman 
year in college, and sends annually a 
number of young men and young women 
to Eastern colleges. It has no restric- 
tions in admission in either race or relig- 
ion, but keeps the personnel of the 
student body high by rigid intellectual 
and moral standards. 

The Kamehameha Schools were 
founded by Princess Pauahi, later Mrs. 
Charles R. Bishop, the last of the royal 


line of Kamehameha, for children of 
Hawaiian blood. The instruction follows 
manual training ideals, with a broad 
academic foundation. The course is the 
broadest, the equipment the best of any 
industrial school in the Islands. The aim 
is to give scientific and practical educa- 
tion in farming and the trades. The 
graduates go out from the schools 
trained in industry and in the knowledge 
of self-support. A large percentage 
enter remunerative occupations, and, by 
example, assist in the great work of put- 
ting the Hawaiians upon a higher indus- 
trial level. 

The Hilo Boarding School, which has 
had a long and influential existence, has 
a large claim to distinction from the fact 
that upon it Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong, 
who was born in the Islands, and was 
prepared for Williams College at Oahu 
College, modeled Hampton Institute. 
From its foundation in 1836 to 1850 the 
school was under the control of a board 
of trustees and supported by a small en- 
dowment, tuitions and subscriptions. The 
course includes farming, manual and in- 
dustrial training of a kind adapted to the 
needs of the students, and academic 
branches. 

The Roman Catholics were among the 
earliest to establish schools. From the 
time of their coming in 1839 to the pres- 
ent day the attendance upon the schools 
of their sect has steadily grown. To- 
day, out of 5,239 students in private 
schools, 2,131, or almost one-half, are in 
their schools. St. Louis College and the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart in Hono- 
lulu together have more than a thousand 
children. 

The question is frequently asked 
whether there has been intellectual and 
physical degeneration in tropical Hawaii. 
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The answer from the schools is em- 
phatically, “No.” For fifty years stu- 
dents from Hawaii have been going to 
Eastern colleges, where they have been 
in vigorous competition with the States’ 
best young people. The high places that 
they have taken in the classroom and on 
the field has proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that there has been no deterio- 
ration. The names of those who have 
achieved distinction first in school and 
later in life are legion. In Hawaii they 
are the leaders in law, in practical poli- 
tics, in medicine and in every walk in 
life. Today the young people are going 
in a steady stream to higher schools of 
learning. At the present time, in Oahu 
College alone, there are forty students in 
the upper classes who are planning to go 
to different institutions, beginning geo- 
graphically with California and Stan- 
ford, and continuing to Wellesley, Yale 
and Harvard. In the last three or four 


years four former students of this school — 


have been captains of university teams 
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respectively at Yale, Harvard, Cornell 
and Pennsylvania. This record has even 
been surpassed in scholarship, for in 
elections to Phi Beta Kappa, in class 
rank and in other scholastic honors, stu- 
dents from Hawaii have. won many dis- 
tinctions. 

It may be said with confidence that, 
judged by what has been put into the 
schools by public and private money, by 
gross gift or per capita tax, by public 
interest and pedagogic thought; or by 
what has come out of the schools, by the 
making of citizens from the new or the 
old races, by the educating of leaders 
who have made and maintained condi- 
tions under which the community has 
improved and prospered, and by the 
establishment within these schools them- 
selves of healthy conditions for growth 
and progress, the schools of Hawaii have 
gone a long way toward the solution of 
such varied and complex problems as are 
found in hardly any other State or Terri- 
tory in the Union. 


Honotutvu, Hawaiian ISLAnps. 
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Privilege 


BY FLORENCE{EARLE iCOATES 


Biest is the right to share 
The grief of hearts forlorn; 
With other men to bear 
What must by men be borne; 
For right bestows dawn’s orient rose 
And glories of the morn. 


And as its shadow-wing 
Lends to the sunlight worth, 
So out of suffering 
Arise the joys of earth, 
The good and ill, united still, 
And offspring of one birth. 


Great is the gift of life 
o him who lives indeed; 
A partner in the strife, 
The toil, the pain, that speed— 
Lie hidden rills veined thru the hills— 
Life’s ocean deeps to feed! 

























































HE question used to be asked in an 
academic, if not always a senti- 
mental way. Rural depopulation 

excited a gentle melancholy and there 
was a genuine concern for the hard lot of 
the farmer. That it was a hard lot was 
the natural inference from the fact that 
sO many were abandoning farming. But 
the question now has a direct and prac- 
tical bearing. The price of food has 


gone up greatly in the past few years. ° 


This is largely because the old ratio of 
producer to consumer has not been main- 
tained, tho the constant introduction of 
new insect and plant pests and plant dis- 
eases, not to speak of soil depletion, has 
greatly increased the cost of production. 
The farmer’s bill for insecticides is now 
a large one. Altho the total rural popu- 
lation has not ‘decreased, it has remained 
stationary and succeeded in doing this 
only because the desertion of the farms 
in the old States has been offset by the 
settling of new areas in the West. The 
fear exists that the farm depopulation 
in the older States will soon more than 
balance the increase in the new areas. 
Even if the present number of farmers 
can be maintained, with the rapid growth 
of the urban population, it will be im- 
possible to supply the nation with food 
at the present prices. 

The classic explanation of contempo- 
rary rural desertion in the East could 
just as well apply to an earlier day when 
Eastern farms were all occupied. And 
if they cover the ground, the West, too, 
ought to exhibit deserted farms. For 
farm life in the East was isolated and 
monotonous sixty years ago, without so- 
cial and educational advantages, and all 
this is true of contemporary Western 
farm life. Indeed, rural free delivery 
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What Is the Matter with Farming ? 


BY WALDON ALLAN CURTIS 


and telephones have removed much of 
the isolation and the instruction of agri- 
cultural colleges and agricultural insti- 
tutes has diversified the monotony, mak- 
ing agriculture more interesting. If the 
classic reasons sufficed, Illinois would 
exhibit as many deserted farms as New 
York. There are, of course, all sorts of 
causes of the contemporary desertion of 
farms in the old States, but the principal 
cause is that farming is badly underpaid, 
that in no other line of endeavor do 
the same physical strength, mental ability 
and capital command so little. Desertion 
has been faster in the East, for the 
countless factories give the farmer an 
opportunity to change his employment 
that is lacking in the West. 

Certain things which once counter- 
vailed the drawbacks of farm life are 
now no longer operative in some States. 
These drawbacks are a constant quantity, 
to be mitigated, but impossible to remove. 
The thing to do is to restore the old off- 
sets and provide new ones to take the 
place of those that cannot be restored. 
Farm life has to be more or less isolated. 
The farmer cannot have advantages that 
a town or city gives. Then give him 
things to compensate. Which will after 
all simmer down to giving him a greater 
pecuniary reward. This is not a very 


‘satisfactory suggestion to the general 


public, already groaning under the bur- 
den of high prices for food. But the 
farmer is going to have it. Either the 
ratio of number of farmers to number 
of consumers will continue to adjust it- 
self until prices get higher, simply thru 
decreased production, or the middleman 
will have to surrender some of his toll, 
not so exorbitant as is popularly charged. 

It has always been hard to get people 
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to till the soil. Slave labor long seemed 
the only solution. In several countries 
where no other form of labor ever was 
enslaved, agricultural labor was. Even 
today tropical agricultural labor is car- 
ried on by slaves under various disguises, 
peons, contract laborers, indentured ser- 
vants. Thru lack of initiative inherited 
from centuries of stagnant mental life, 
the peasantry of European countries sub- 
mit to disabilities that do not bear upon 
the artisan, endure the social disesteem 
that clings to the calling that was the 
occupation of the last slaves, and tho 
in name and in law free, live in at least 
a social villeinage. In history, guilds of 
artisans have bearded kings, but never 
the peasants. .America was the first 
country after China which did not attach 
a social stigma to farming. But some 
shade of social depreciation is now be- 
ginning to be attached to it with us and 
in the East, where this is most notice- 
able, farming is most decadent. 

The first settlers in this country had 
to farm. It was about all there was to 
do and food must be had. For a long 
time, even until quite recently, the farmer 
was something of 2 manufacturer. The 
Old World had~  - seen anything like 
the diversified * -ry that was carried 
on by the Ame an farmer, who was 
weaver, tanner, shoemaker, lumberman, 
carpenter, and smith, as well as farmer. 
The diversity of occupation made farm 
life attractive. Something of the an- 
cient stigma attaching to agriculture was 
lifted by the fact of the farmer becoming 
an artisan. The farmer being almost en- 
tirely sufficient unto himself, there grew 
up that traditional independence, self- 
reliance, and self-respect that is asso- 
ciated with “American farmer,” the very 
antithesis of the connotation of the word 
peasant. 

In some sections of the country, the 
farmer is still as independent as ever in 
a social way and economically dependent 
hardly upon individuals at all, and to 
the extent that he is dependent upon in- 
dividuals it is in a way almost as im- 
personal as if they were weather, sea- 
sons. soil. The grain and stock farmer, 
the dairy farmer does not dispose of his 
produce locally. He ships it and instead 
of asking favors of the local tradesmen, 
gives, His produce is disposed of in 
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lumps to dealers he may never see, a few 
large transactions each year. In the 
older States, because of the character and 
quantities of the farmer’s produce, the 
village store-keeper is almost the only 
customer of the farmer. The dependent 
position is irritating and humiliating. 
Perhaps I am mistaken in thinking the 
store-keeper likes to make the farmer 
cringe, but his economic theories make 
him think it advisable to hold the farmer 
in as dependent a position as possible. 
The man who preferred the farm to the 
factory in spite of better returns from 
the latter, because he could be his own 
boss, comes to perceive that the factory 
worker is more independent than he. - 
The factory man is under a boss, but he 
has a union backing him, or a sense of 
reliance upon his mates and of counting 
for something, that keeps up his self- 
respect. He- exposed himself to disap- 
pointment and rebuff when he sought a 
job, but once he got it, that was over. 
The farmer has to face the galling pat- 
ronizing of the store-keeper every time 
he sells anything—unless he sells at back 
doors of private houses—has the worry 
of feeling that the store-keeper’s indif- 
ference to dealing with him is a pretense 
intended to defraud him of a just price. 
He realizes that he isn’t independent and 
that he works harder and for less pay 
than the factory man. So he becomes a 
factory employee himself. 

While there are no abandoned farms 
in the West, the farming population 
there is not reproducing itself as-it once 
did. I mean this in a double sense. 
Families are smaller and the children do 
not follow their fathers’ occupation. In 
some of Wisconsin’s counties, counties 
inhabited by Norse and German stock, 
the death rate in the last decade has now 
and then balanced the birth rate. In 
Wisconsin, the movement of citizens to- 
ward the farm, mainly of farmers to new 
farms, farms of Wisconsin itself and 
many other States, has for a number of 
years been greater than that of any other 
State. It is the great emigrating State. 
Yet one, at least, of its agricultural coun- 
ties, the first one that had any extensive 
Anglo-Saxon population, Iowa County, 
had lost two thousand at the last State 
census. Until quite recently, the sons of 
Western farmers became farmers, ysual- 
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ly passing from older Western States to 
newer, or newer parts of their own State, 
tho smaller farms and intensive culture 
are now the rule in some counties. The 
classic reasons could be adduced to ac- 
count for this abandonment of their 
fathers’ vocation by the farmers’ sons, 
were it not that these reasons ought to 
have been just as operative ten and twen- 
ty years ago, a point I have already cov- 
ered. 

The Western farmer, like the Eastern, 
begins to see he is underpaid for his 
work, and more than that, he sees that 
with the present price of Western farm 
lands, the interest on his investment is 
glaringly inadequate. For after all, in 
buying a farm, you only buy a job, and 
if you can get a job without buying it 
and put your money in a bank, how much 
better you are off. Realization of this 
fact is a great tho not recognized factor 
in the depression of Eastern farm values. 
Realization of this fact will send down 
the high prices of Western lands before 
those lands have been depleted. The 
farmer sells his labor in the form of 
cabbages, potatoes, eggs, wheat. He 
makes a small per cent. on the cost of his 
farm, machinery, and work animals. 
Very likely, he barely keeps even on the 
last two items and has them merely that 
he may sell his labor. In Wisconsin, a 
farmer makes his wages and three per 
cent. on his investment—a low rate for 
that section. If you are a Wisconsin 
farmer possessed of an average-sized 
Wisconsin farm, two hundred acres 
worth the average Wisconsin price of 
one hundred dollars an acre, would it 
not profit you to sell the farm, invest 
your money at four per cent. anyway, 
and probably five, and sell your labor in 
some occupation in a town? Or why 
should a man in Massachusetts with 
$5,000 spend it in buying a job by buy- 
ing a farm, when he could buy a house 
in town for $2,500, put $2,500 in the 
savings bank and sell his labor for money 
to a mill owner instead of to a store- 
keeper for barter? Farming is, save for 
the exceptional instances, a matter of 
selling labor. Even suppose you sell the 
trees that grow on your place. A few 
years ago in Wisconsin they delivered 
fine red oak at railway stations for $2.50 
a cord. At this rate, a farmer got $2.50 


a day for himself and horses—an alto- 
gether inadequate wage—and gave the 
wood. We did better in New Hamp- 
shire the past winter. After deducting 
the standard wages of men and horses, 
the farmer who sold wood was better off 
than that, for he did make standard 
wages of four dollars a day for a man 
and two horses and he did get something 
for his wood—thirty cents a cord, that 
ironic sum, thirty cents. How far does 
thirty cents go toward paying the taxes 
and interest on a piece of land during 
the forty or fifty years a cord-of wood 
is growing? Somehow in New England 
the great profits from forestry that the 
newspaper paragraphists talk about are 
not visible to us, not in upper New Eng- 
land, anyway. It is true that in Ohio 
and Indiana the woodlands are now re- 
munerative. Two years ago around 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, were wood- 
lands that could not be bought for a 
thousand dollars an acre. Yet down in 
the limestone part of the State, five years 
ago and years before that, farmers would 
drive two mules over muddy winter roads 
—frightful roads they are in the hill coun- 
ties in winter, tho in general Indiana 
does have splendid roads—hauling a log 
whose preparation and teaming took an 
entire day and for which they received 
at the mill, forty cents. ‘‘Nothin’ else to 
do in winter, and had to come to town 
anyway. Might as well snatch a log 
along.” 

The census of 1900 gives the national 
average of the wages of white farm la- 
borers working a ten-hour day without 
board, as eighty-seven cents. This was 
all the farm employee could earn, all the 
farm employer could afford to pay. Any 
sort of discussion of the remunerative- 
ness of farming in the last decade is al- 
most needless in view of these figures. 
Montana paid the highest wages, $1.72, 
the Carolinas the lowest, fifty-three 
cents. Wages in the South were low, 
but Michigan paid only ninety-eight 
cents, Wisconsin niriety-nine, Indiana 
eighty-one, Illinois ninety-one. To be 
sure, the farmer gets his living off his 
place, but the farm laborer working at 
an average of eighty-seven cents has 
nothing included with that. Perhaps 
you will ask about the stories of farm 
profits to be read in agricultural maga- 
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zines and about the constant statement 
of farmers’ prosperity in the editorial 
columns of a myriad daily papers. The 
stories of personal experience in the 
agricultural press are psychologically 
much the same as patent medicine testi- 
monials. The poor fellows like to see 
themselves in print. The pleasure of 
having an atrocious woodcut in a medi- 
cine almanac induces many humble per- 
sons who long for notoriety, to write 
testimonials of cures that were never 
made. A farmer who one year in a dis- 
couraging life made three hundred dol- 
lars from a few pigs, tells about it. One 
profitable apple year makes the basis of 
a wondrous tale to which the paper re- 
fers editorially when it tells for the thou- 
sandth time how much better off the 
farmer is than any one else. The agri- 
cultural paper gives and the farmers 
themselves get the impression that the 
exception is the rule and keep on living 
in their fool’s paradise. That is a dimin- 
ishing number, diminishing relatively, at 
least, have done so, but cajolery has lost 
much of its power. The barren mind of 
the editorial writer of the secular press, 
by the limitations of his mentality and 
still more by the limitation imposed by 
the counting room, confined to a narrow 
range, has two favorite themes of dis- 
quisition—the superhuman qualities of 
ex-President Roosevelt and the remark- 
able profits made from agriculture. Mr. 
Patten, of Chicago, it is true, has made 
some remarkable profits, but he held no 
plough handle and wore no overalls. 
The farmer bumps along because he 
works more hours than the town laborer 
and because his whole family work. The 
mill-hand goes to work when the morn- 
ing whistle blows. He has no prelim- 
inary labor of preparation. His pay be- 
gins when his work begins. Before the 
farmer can begin his ten-hour day of 
actual productive work, he has to spend 
from one to three hours with his animals, 
tools, vehicles, in order that he may use 
them’ in the work, and at night he works 
one or two hours after the mill-hand is 
thru for the day. The farmer manages 
because the labor not only of himself, 
but of his children and wife,.is given 
to reach the wage return of a single 
worker in an industrial employment. If 
the children of the mechanic work, they 
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get paid for it. They do not have to 
throw in their labor with that of their 
father that he may receive a day’s wages. 
People laugh because rich men playing 
farmer spend more than their crops re- 
turn. Even the farmers, who should know 
better, laugh. Selling below cost of pro- 
duction, is the whole history of agricul- 
ture. Unpaid slaves, underpaid peasants 
and farmers. When the decline in the 
size of families is advanced as one ex- 
planation of the unsatisfactory state of 
agriculture, the nail is hit on the head. 
The Eastern farmer of today simply 
cannot throw in enough gratis labor with 
his own to make a living. 

There are, of course, exceptional 
farmers who make money, men who 
raise special things for special markets, 
and men who by the ability to handle 
labor, make money from directing the 
work of others, manufacture wheat and 
corn. But every cobbler is not a shoe 
manufacturer, and few farmers are more 
than agricultural laborers after all. Be 
not deceived by big barns full of horses, 
big sheds full of machinery. Look into 
the house. There may be twelve horses 
in the barn. The house is more poorly 
furnished than that of a factory hand. 
The family has fewer clothes than the 
family of the factory hand. The farmer 
—in the West—spends_ considerable 
sums in the village, buys harnesses, wag- 
ons, mowers, reapers, poisons. He seems 
to others and even to himself a man of 
means, spending these large amounts. 
But for all his large expenditures, his re- 
turns are only those of a moderately 
well-paid factory hand. He has to have 
all those horses and that rolling stock 
as a prerequisite for earning his day’s 
wages. 

Despite the increased price of pro- 
visions in the past few years, I doubt if 
the farmer has begun to feel the ad- 
vance. Cost of production has increased. 
Think of the single item of the cost of 
fighting quack grass, which has spread 
thru thousands of square miles that knew 
it not a'generation ago. Farming is 
twenty per cent. slower where this pest 
exists. We have dozens of insects prey- 
ing upon both plants and animals, which 
our grandfather never saw, and this 
means poisons and washes and machines 
to apply them, to say nothing of the time 
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spent in applying them. Soil depletion 
means more fertilizer and the price of 
fertilizer does not merely increase. It 
jumps. 

Railroad presidents talk glibly of 
natural fertilizers, plowing under clo- 
ver, Canada peas and other soiling 
crops. But the land thus treated is for 
one season bearing no saleable crop and 
the cost of seed and fitting it as great as 
if it were. Moreover, the fermentation 
of the mass of green vegetation turned 
under makes the land so sour for a year 
that potatoes are about the only crop 
that can follow. 

The price of provisions will continue 
to rise. Farmers are not going to stay 
on the farm unless they can make as 
much as other men. When they can, 
the pleasure of being their own boss will 
counterbalance isolation and monotony. 
Prices of food will go up enough to keep 
the farmer on the farm and even drive 
some of the town laborers to the farm. 
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This will happen before there has been 
much farm desertion in the West and it 
will repopulate some of the abandoned 
Eastern farms. For tho many of the 
abandoned New England farms ought 
never to have been occupied in the first 
place, much of New England is as pro- 
ductive as the best parts of the West. 
Even in New Hampshire, nadir of our 
agriculture, you can get crops of corn 
that would make farmers in_[IIlinois, 
proud zenith of our agriculture, cry out 
with astonishment, and Michigan, great 
potato -State, cannot equal in quality or 
approach in quantity per acre the poto- 
toes produced in New England. The 
farmer is going to stay on the farm and 
new men will join him there. The pub- 
lic will have to pay to bring this about, 
but the public must eat. Our standard 
of living will go down, already has, but 
the effect this might have upon the farm- 


er will be counteracted by the increase 


in the number of consumers. 


A Study 


of Yeast 


BY PROFESSOR EDUARD BUCHNER 


{The author of this article is the distinguished chemist of Berlin University, who 
received last year at Stockholm the Nobel Prize for chemistry, which consisted of $38,000, 
a diploma and a gold medal. Subsequently, Professor Buchner lectured before the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences on the discovery which had won him the prize, and this lecture is 
resumed below for our readers by the distinguished German scientist.—EprrTor.] 


F you leave exposed to the action of 
the air fruit juice or any sugar 
solution, after a few days thes 

liquids will show signs of what one calls 
fermentation. You will notice bubbles 
of gas rising to the surface, the clear 
solution becomes turbid and a deposit is 
formed, which deposit is called yeast. 
This phenomenon has been known since 
the very earliest times, but it is only 
since the end of the eighteenth century 
that Lavoisier discovered that in this re- 
action sugar is transformed into carbon 
dioxid and alcohol; and a little later, 
Gay-Lussac pointed out that the sum of 
the weights of these two new bodies was 
equal to the weight of the sugar from 
which they were formed. 

The réle of the yeast in this reaction 

was for a long time unknown, and it was 





only in the thirties of the last century 
that three searchers, Cagnard Latour, of 
Paris; Theodore Schwann, of Berlin, 
and Frederick Kiitzing, of Nordhausen, 
announced that yeast was formed by the 
living cells of.a plant. Yeast products, 
therefore, are the result of the living ac- 
tions of micro-organisms. 

But this announcement of vital forces 
acting in a fermentation was accepted in 
very different ways by different scien- 
tists. Thus, Berzelius, Liebig and Woh- 
ler were very critical and declared that 
this new idea appeared to them to be lit- 
tle else than a poetical scientific fiction. 
The two last even went so far as to say 
in a presumptous and satirical tone that, 
thanks to a wonderful microscope, they 
had been able to see the yeast-cells swal- 
low the sugar of the solutions, which 
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was immediately digested in their stom- 
achs and excreted in the form of alcohol 
and carbon dioxid! 

An effort was also made to explain the 
facts by means of pure chemistry. Ber- 
zelius held that the cells only acted as a 
catalyzing substance, that is, that it was 
a case of contact-action, while Liebig 
believed that the yeast occasioned fer- 
mentations thru a continuous transform- 
ation brought about by the presence of 
air and its contact with water. The 
problem was finally solved by the ex- 
haustive and methodical series of exper- 
iments carried on over a period of more 
than ten years by Louis Pasteur, who 
convinced the scientific world that no 
fermentation could take place in nature 
without the presence of organisms, that 
is, living cells. He proved that fer- 
mentation as a physiological act could 
not be separated from the vital acts of 
living cells or yeast. 

Science now turned its attention to the 
understanding of the physiological part 
of this yeast action and tried to discover 
its cause. Schwann had already sur- 
mised that the sugar fermentation and 
the nutrition of yeast were one and the 
same thing. Traube’s theory was still 
simpler. -He showed that the micro-or- 
ganisms contained a certain chemical 
which brought about this fermentation. 
This idea was widely examined. But 
the labors of these men and of the great 
Pasteur were fruitless; they could not 
solve the problem. The latter said: 

“In answer to the question as to what is the 
process of the decomposition of the sugar and 
what are its causes, I must admit that I am 
completely in the dark. Can we say that the 
cells, feeding on the sugar, transform it in 
their excrements into alcohol and carbon 
dioxid? Or are we to admit that the yeast 
develops in its growth a body in the nature of 
peptose, which reacts on the sugar but disap- 
pears as soon as it is formed? For we never 
find a trace of such a substance in a ferment- 
ing liquid. This is all I can say about this 
hypothesis.” 

Nageli advanced another theory. He 
stated that the yeast cells had a catlyz- 
ing action by which they decomposed 
the sugar without the intervention of 
any vital act. These various theories 
stimulated further investigations and the 
grand question then became to decide 
whether the inside of the yeast cells has 
any special action on fermentation. 
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Yeast cells may be likened to little 
balls filled with a semi-liquid substance, 
protoplasma, surrounded by a membrane 
supplied with numerous pores, which 
permit the absorption and the excretion 
of substances. In order to study this 
protoplasma, it is necessary to remove 
this membrane and the adjacent plasma, 
which differs from the central proto- 
plasma. All chemical solvents and the 
use of high temperatures must also be 
avoided, while the result must be ob- 
tained in the shortest possible time so 
that no outside reactions may interfere 
with the experiment. It was under these 
conditions that I made a great number 
of experiments with my brother, the bac- 
teriologist, Hans Buchner, of Munich, 
who died at an early age. 

In 1878 Nageli and Léw pointed out 

that: 
“the difficulty of analyzing yeast, if you would 
learn its combinations and not its elements, 
lies in the fact that, on account of the small- 
ness of the cells, it is impossible to tear or 
burst them open and then separate the mem- 
brane from its contents.” 

But the way out of this difficulty was 
first shown in 1872 by Marie von Manas- 
séin, in the Vienna Botanical Institute, 
He mixed fine sand with the cells before 
grinding them. By this means Mayer, 
Fernbach and Amthor had dissociated 
micro-organisms before | began my ex- 
periments. 

If to a given weight of yeast cells you 
add an equal weight of quartz and one- 
fifth of this weight of kieselguhr (dia- 
termaceous earth) and then grind this 
mixture, which, at first, is dust-like, in a 
large mortar, using a _ long-handled, 
heavy spatula, you will have in a few 
minutes a dark gray colored plastic sub- 
stance which shows that a liquid has es- 
caped from the cells. If this thick paste 
is then tied up in a strong cloth and put 
under the hydraulic press, a liquid will 
gush forth under a pressure rising grad- 
ually from zero to ninety kilograms per 
square centimeter, and in a few hours 
you will have obtained 500 cubic centi- 
meters of liquid from 1,000 grams of 
yeast ; that is to say, you have extracted 
far more than half of the contents of the 
cells. 

This yeast liquid is a brownish yellow 
in color and has an agreeable odor of 
yeast. It is transparently clear in direct 
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light and opalescent in incident light. If 
heated, flakes like coagulated albumin 
are fotmed, and if the heat is increased, 
these flakes increase in size until, at a 
certain moment, the flask can be turned 
bottom up with scarcely any of the 
liquid escaping. In this way, for the first 
time, the presence of coagulable matter 
in the inside of micro-organisms has 
been demonstrated. 

If to this freshly prepared yeast liquid 
is added a solution of sugar, an impor- 
tant formation of gas soon begins. If 
a concentrated sugar syrup is added to 
yeast liquid, numerous carbon dioxid 
bubbles soon begin to appear on the sur- 
face and a thick froth shows that a fer- 
mentation has set in. If this experiment 
is made with liquid heated to blood tem- 
perature, the fermentation begins in a 
quarter of an hour instead of at the end 
of two hours. Careful research has 
shown that parallel with the formation 
of this carbon dioxid, alcohol also ap- 
pears in the liquid, and exactly in the 
same proportion as when the experiment 
is made with living yeast cells. 

The first question now was to deter- 
mine whether the yeast cells which might 
still exist in the yeast liquid were not the 
cause of the fermentation of the sugar 
solution. I feel sure that this question 
can be answered in the negative. Their 
number is far too small, and you can fil- 
ter the liquid thru kieselguhr without 
completely annihilating its action. 

It may also be said that the action of 
this yeast liquid is traceable perhaps to 
the presence of living plasma particles. 
This can be checked, however, by the 
use of antiseptics, for it is known that 
toluol stops the action on sugar of liv- 
ing cells, but does not in any way hin- 
der the action of yeast liquid; and the 
bare plasma particles, unprotected by 
their membrane, would surely be more 
easily attacked by the antiseptic than the 
protected yeast cells. You can then 
thoroly dry this yeast liquid by evaporat- 
ing it at a low temperature in a vacuum. 
The yellowish substance, looking like 
dry albumin, thus obtained is nearly en- 
tirely soluble in water and ‘still possesses 
its action on sugar solutions. 

These experiments and many similar 
ones show, therefore, that the action of 
yeast can be completely separated from 


the living yeast cells, and that this action 
does not depend upon the existence of 
living plasma particles in the yeast 
liquid. In fact, it must now be admitted 
that the active agent in this yeast liquid 
is a chemical body, an enzym, which I 
have named zymase, and with which: ex- 
periments can be made just as with any 
other of the enzyms. 

Now let us glance for a moment at 
some of the other peculiarities of this 
yeast liquid. In the first place, it loses 
very quickly, when kept at an ordinary 
temperature, its special action on sugar 
solutions. Again, it can be shown that 
the fermenting action of the yeast liquid 
is lost stili more rapidly in the presence 
of other enzyms, such as pancreatin or 
trypsin. The fermenting property of 
yeast is, therefore, disturbed by the pres- 
ence of a digesting enzym in this yeast 
liquid. In this same way, the coagula- 
ble albuminoids of high molecular 
weight in this yeast liquid also disappear 
in time, so that old yeast liquid can no 
longer produce fermentation and is not 
coagulated when heated to the boiling 
point. 

Many experiments have led us to be- 
lieve that lactic acid itself is to be con- 
sidered as an intermediate product of 
the fermentation of sugar. In the first 
phase, the sugar is transformed into lac- 
tic acid, which, in the second phase, is 
decomposed into alcohol and carbon di- 
oxid. 

In order to prove the correctness of 
this hypothesis of the intermediate pro- 
duction of lactic acid, we have recently 
tried to transform this acid by means of 
living yeasts. It would appear that we 
have obtained, in some cases, positive re- 
sults, for we have found that in a solu- 
tion containing only sugar and no nutri- 
tive substances, the lactic acid which is 
added is made to disappear. But we 
must now find out whether alcohol and 
carbon dioxid have been formed, for in 
this way alone can it be proved that lac- 
tic acid is an intermediate step between 
sugar and the two derivatives, alcohol 
and carbon dioxid. 

When this goal is attained, it will then 
have to be admitted that in an alcoholic 
fermentation two enzyms are necessary 
instead of only one. The first of these 
will be found to be the yeast zymase, 
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which transforms sugar into lactic acid; 
the second will be the lactacidase, which 
divides the acid into alcohol and carbon 
dioxid. The action, as just described, of 
the veast liquid can then be explained by 
saying that the liquid extracted contains, 
according to the physiological state of 
the primitive yeast, both these ferments 
in different proportions. When a rela- 
tive scarcity of lactacidase exists we will 
find an accumulation of lactic acid. In 
the fermentation products of living yeast 
we do not find any acetic acid, as Pas- 
teur has shown. It is probable that these 
living cells produce an excess of both 
ferments. 

If in the future we must consider two 
ferments, the recent experiments of 
Harden and Young will render these 
studies still more complicated, for they 
have shown that one can increase con- 
siderably the fermentation power of a 
yeast liquid by adding to the original 
liquid a cooked yeast liquid, which has, 
consequently, lost its fermentive power. 
These experiments, made in London, 
were repeated by me in my laboratory 
with liquid extracted from beer veast. 

These English experiments have also 
shown that, by filtering the yeast liquid 
thru a Martin gelatin filter, the liquid 
can be separated into two parts, which 
if employed separately have no action on 
sugar, but which, united, will react on 
the sugar. This, therefore, means the 
presence of a dialytic body resisting 
heat, which is necessary for the life of 
the zymase. This so-called koenzym is 
partly precipitated, so say the discover- 
ers, by the addition of phosphates. 

In closing, I may say a word of the 
highly interesting experiments which I 
have made very recently in collaboration 
with Dr. Klatte. In numerous instances 
we found that a yeast liquid, which had 
acted for four days on a sugar solution 
and had thereby lost its fermentive 
power, got all its power, and in some 
cases twice its original fermentive power, 
back again thru the addition of cooked 
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liquid, that is, koenzym. These experi- 
ments open up a new vista in the highly 
complicated study of the nature of 
zymase. 

From all that has just been said, it will 
be seen that, at the present moment, it is 
impossible to give a clear and precise de- 
scription of the fermentation of enzyms; 
on the contrary, each new discovery only 
increases the complications. Yet we 
must not be discouraged, for it is evident 
that progress has been made when we 
compare what we know today un this 
subject with what was known a hundred 
years ago. The problems which occu-: 
pied the attention of Berzelius, Liebig 
and Pasteur have been solved. Neither 
the physiologist nor the chemist can claim 
to be the victor; and yet there are no 
vanquished. Both branches of science 
have presented their different points of 
view. This has been useful and has aided 
in the progress which has been made. 
Today we see clearly the difference be- 
tween enzyms and micro-organisms. The 
latter produce the former, which we must 
consider to be complex but non-living 
chemical substances. What seemed to 
be inseparable from the living action of 
living bodies has now been found to be 
caused by the simple action of a chemical 
compound contained ‘in a living cell. 

The course to he followed outside of 
the cell for the study of this compound. 
this active body, is exceedingly simple 
and reminds one of the famous Colum- 
bus egg. It is quite evident that if you 
wish to study the inside of a cask, you 
must first begin by opening it. And the 
method employed to get at the secret of 
these yeast cells will surely be useful in 
the future for the clearing up of similar 
difficulties elsewhere. So let us never be 
satisfied with an “Ignorabimus,” but, on 
the contrary, let us ever feel that the day 
will surely come when the problems of 
life, which still appear to us as riddles. 
will abandon for us nature searchers 
their unfriendly and ‘unneighborly atti- 
tude. 


Bertin, GERMANY. 






Wisconsin vs. Japan 
in Baseball 


BY D. J. FLANAGAN 


[The trip of the University of Wisconsin baseball team to Japan was an event of more 


than athletic importance. 


The following account is written by a member of the Wisconsin 


team. who was one of the fortunate players to be taken on the extended trip.—Eprror.] 


ball team made the longest trip 

that has ever been made by col- 
lege athletes when they journeyed seven 
thousand miles to Japan this autumn to 
play Keio and Waseda universities, of 
Tokyo, a series of ball games. The 
Wisconsin party consisted of fourteen 
‘varsity players, Dr. Charles McCarthy, 
faculty representative, and Genkwan 


tis University of Wisconsin base- 


Shibata. The latter was a graduate of 
the School of Commercé and acted as 
manager of the team. 

Much interest was manifested in this 
international baseball series between 
leading universities of the United States 
and of Japan, not only from an athletic 
standpoint, but also from a_ diplomatic 
view as well. The students and faculty 


gave the team a rousing send-off. Baron 




















WISCONSIN AND KEIO BASEBALL TEAMS BEFORE THE FIRST GAME. 
The building in the background is the University gymnasium. 























WISCONSIN VS. JAPAN 




















JAPANESE BANQUET GIVEN TO THE VISITING WISCONSIN TEAM. 


H. Takahira, the Imperial Japanese Am- 
bassador at Washington, wrote Presi- 
dent Van Hise that he was pleased that 
the series had been arranged; that it 
would bring a better mutual understand- 
ing between the institutions concerned, 
and that it would prove an inspiration 
to manly sport among the people of the 
two friendly nations. President Van 
Hise exprest his interest in the series in 
a letter to the Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien, 
American Ambassador to Japan, in 
which he said, “I shall greatly appre- 
ciate any courtesies or considerations 
within your power which you may be 
able to extend to the team while in Japan 
which may add to the usefulness and 
pleasures of their visit there.” The in- 
terest shown in the United States was 
mild as compared with that of the Jap- 
anese. As soon as the Wisconsin faculty 
sanctioned the trip the Keio boys were 
hurried off to a cool, quiet place in 
Northern Japan to spend the summer in 
practice. Each day they spent six hours 
in practice, and when it came time for 
the first game they were in the best of 
physical condition. The little brown fel- 
lows were prepared for this contest as 
they are for everything they enter. 
When two days out of port from Yoko- 
hama we received a wireless message 
from the Hochi, Tokyo’s leading daily, 
bearing greetings and asking for news. 





After this the messages came fast.from 
Keio, from our Japanese alummi and 
from newspapers. When we’ steamed 
into Yeddo Bay we were met by a yacht 
load of news reporters, and they were 
about the most persistent news hunters 
that we met with. They were very 
anxious for an account of our trip. This 
we could not give them, as we did not 
speak Japanese and their knowledge of 
English was so meager that it was of 
little use to them. Still they insisted on 
talking to us, with the hope that we 
might suspect what they were saying. 
The situation had become very amusing 
to us when the reporters discovered Mr. 
Shibata, who gave them the desired in- 
formation. Pictures of the team, of Dr. 
McCarthy, President Van Hise and of 
the university were printed thruout the 
empire in daily papers, magazines and 
on post cards. Every mite of informa- 
tion and every little occurrence that had 
any connection with our party went into 
print. Our very actions, individually 
and collectively, were noted and went to 
the press, not with a critical intent, but 
as a basis on which to compare the 
American and Japanese college men. 

A deputation of six hundred Keio 
students met us at the pier. They greet- 
ed us with the Wisconsin yell, which 
sounded very odd as given by them in 
their broken English. We replied with 
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a ’varsity “locomotive,” which seemed to 
be appreciated very much by them. 
Queer, strange students these were. 
They were eager to get close to us and 
learn what we were like. The most of 
them had never seen an American stu- 
dent -before, and we appeared just..as 
extraordinary to them as they did to us. 


from those of ours. Their economics, 
literature and religion were alien to us; 
we did not understand or comprehend 
their Eastern culture. Even their phy- 
sical actions were unfamiliar. They did 
things just opposite to the Western way. 
When they walk they shuffle along 
rather than step; they turn to the left 

















KEIO PLAYER SLIDING FOR THIRD BASE. 


The majority of our men were six foot- 
ers, and our litle brown opponents mar- 
veled at our size. Some of the less timid 
stepped to our sides and compared their 
hight with ours. It was seldom that one 
stood higher than our shoulders, and 
this great contrast in stature never failed 
to cause laughter. The free, easy man- 
ners of the Wisconsin men gained the 
warm friendship of the Japanese stu- 
dents at once. It gave them great pleas- 
ure when we grasped them by the hand 
and gave it a good, vigorous shake. 
Handshaking is a thing unknown to the 
Eastern pice Bes when he meets a friend. 
He makes a low bow instead. 

On further acquaintance with our 
hosts our interest was in no way dimin- 
ished. They were of a people that had a 
civilization older than the West; a civili- 
zation that has reached a high state of 
perfection along totally different lines 





instead of to the right. The floor serves 
them as chair, table and bed; doors are 
made to slide, not to swing on hinges ; 
the carpenter pulls his plane and saw 
toward him instead of pushing them from 
him, as is our custom. The author starts 
his book at the point which corresponds 
to the end in ours, and instead of writ- 
ing across the page he begins at the 
upper right hand corner and writes 
down. These and many other strange 
things came to our notice. To be in- 
vited by these funny little fellows to 


journey seven thousand miles to their - 


strange land and play at our own favor- 
ite game was indeed a novelty. Would 
they carry their peculiarities onto the 
diamond, or did they play the game as 
it was played in America? This re- 
mained to be learned in the first game. 
Three days after our arrival in Tokyo 
our first game was played. It was sched- 
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uled for 2 p. m. About twenty minutes 
before the hour we proceeded to the field 
in ’rickshaws. The ball park was sur- 
rounded by neatly trimmed hedges of 
cedars which shut off all view from the 
outside. As we approached the entrance, 
which was decorated by a huge ever- 
green arch, hung with American and 
Japanese flags, we were surprised at not 
seeing many people entering the grounds. 
We had been told that they expected a 
very large attendance, but what we saw 
did not seem to confirm this report. All 
was quiet and there did not seem to be 
many people on the ground. But as we 
stepped thru the gate we were amazed. 
Sitting there before us, grave and silent 
as a multitude in a church, was a crowd 
of twenty-five thousand Japanese “fans.” 


VS. JAPAN 
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situation; we were bewildered. How 
different this was from the wildly cheer- 
ing American crowds, where a deafen- 
ing noise is considered a part of the 
game. And what made things more un- 
familiar was the oddness of the Japanese 
bleachers. With the exception of a few 
near the catcher’s box, they resembled 
the side of a roof or a tilted floor, with 
the incline toward the diamond. On 
these flat arrangements the expression- 
less spectators sat with their feet drawn 
back under them. A queer thrill impos- 
sible to describe came over our boys—a 
feeling of the totally unfamiliar. To 
play before these thousands of strangely 
dressed, barefooted brown men, who 
neither smiled nor scowled, was our task. 
We had come.all the way from America 

















CAPTAIN KNIGHT AT BAT IN THE FIRST GAME WITH WASEDA. 


The crowd extended around the entire 
field. This was a most curious sight. 
The onlookers consisted entirely of men, 
most of whom were dressed in their 
native costumes, which consisted of a 
pair of gaiters on the feet and a loose 
kimono about the body, leaving their 
bare brown legs exposed. As we came 
in the crowd applauded us with their 
hands only, after which all was quiet. 
We did not know what to make of the 


to test our skill with the sons of these 
men, and they wanted to see us fight it 
out, as is their spirit. 

The game was on when the Japanese 
umpire called “Play!” in his broken 
English, and from the very beginning 
our opponents’ playing ability surpassed 
all expectations. Their infield worked 
like a machine, but one error being 
made during the entire _game.- Their 
throwing was perfect and on the bases 
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they were very active and fast. They 
surprised us by their knowledge of base- 
ball, knowing all the little tricks of the 
game, even to the squeeze play and the 
delayed throw. Their pitchers were 
about on a par with the average Amer- 
ican college pitcher. On the whole, the 
Keio boys outplayed us in base running 
and fielding, but we were easily their 
superiors in batting. With this advan- 
tage we were a match for them. The 
little brown fellows were determined to 
show that they were our equals and we 
were equally anxious not to be beaten at 
our own game. It took nineteen innings 
to decide the battle, which Keio won by 
a score of,2 to 1. This was the longest 
game ever played in the land of Nippon. 
After the game the spectators filed out 
of the park in silence but with a satisfied 
expression. That the teams were evenly 
matched is shown by the results of the 
series of eight games, in which each 
team won four. 

In one thing the spectators.did not un- 
derstand us, which was our talking on 
the field. When on the field it had al- 
ways been our custom to carry on a 
“line of talk”; every player does it in 
America. This talk was new to the bare- 
footed men on the flat bleachers; they 
did not comprehend the spirit of it and 
so hissed us. They hissed us because it 
was a custom of theirs to carry on all 
contests in silence and we had broken it. 
We kept on with our talk, however, and 
before the series was over they paid no 
attention to it, and even sanctioned it on 
the part of their own boys, who picked 
it up very readily. ‘ 

Our boys soon became popular with 
the Keio students. We went with them 
to their homes, where we would sit on 
the floor and talk. It was difficult to 
carry on conversation, however, as their 
knowledge of English, with a few ex- 
ceptions, was very limited. When we 
walked about the streets, crowds of col- 


lege and middle school students would 
collect about us. Those that could speak 
English took pride in displaying their 
knowledge. ‘lhe students would then 
take us to places of interest about Tokyo. 
In the evenings the Keio boys came to 
our hotel and sang their native songs. 
In turn we went to the university and 
sang “America,” “Wisconsin Toast” and 
others. These songs were appreciated 
by the students, as they had already 
learned the music. One of their favorite 
college songs is set to the music of 
“Marching ‘Vhru Georgia.” Many of our 
boys conducted classes in English in the 
university. Dr. McCarthy delivered a 
series of lectures on law-making in 
America at Keio. He also lectured to 
the members of the Transportation De- 
partment, of which Baron Goto is the 
head. 

When the time for our departure 
drew near we were reluctant to go. Our 
stay of a month in the land of the 
Mikado had been one of the most pleas- 
ant of our lives. There was a certain 
fascination about these people that ap- 
pealed to us; we wanted to stay and 
study and learn them better. .They 
asked us to remain another month, but 


this we could not do, as we had to re- 


turn to our school work. We had re- 
mained long enough, however, to see 
that the people were deeply interested 
in baseball, especially in an international 
series. This interest is so keen that 
they have planned to have an American 
college team come there each autumn. 
As we boarded the boat for departure, 
each member of the team was presented 
with a huge floral wreath from the Keio 
boys, a token of friendship and respect. 


And as ‘we steamed down the bay the ~ 


strains of “America” came to us over 
the water from where it was sung by a 
thousand Japanese students who stood 
on the pier. 


Mapison, Wis. 
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T is now determined that the States 
| will be called upon to vote upon 
another amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. <A 
resolution proposing an amendment 
has passed both houses of’ Congress, 
the Senate by a unanimous vote, 
the House by the preponderant ma- 
jority of 317 to 14. If, now, it be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the State legis- 
latures it will become a part of the Con- 
stitution and will be known as the 16th 
Amendment. 

This amendment is submitted at the 
suggestion and by the consent of Presi- 
dent Taft, tho Executive consent is not 
necessary for the submission of an 
amendment to the States. Congress sub- 
mitted the 13th Amendment to President 
Lincoln, who readily approved it, while, 
at the same time, he disclaimed any right 
to be consulted in the matter and recog- 
nized that his sanction was not necessary 
in the amending process. Subsequent 
amendments, the 14th and 15th, were sent 
to the States without reference to Exec- 
utive approval, the Secretary of State, in 
transmitting the amendments, acting in a 
purely ministerial capacity. It is now 
the understanding of our law that the 
process of amending the Constitu- 
tion set forth in that instrument does 
not take the President into consid- 
eration; it being presumed that the 
sovereign, constitution-making body is 
not to be controlled by the President, or 
that the two-thirds majority required in 
the first instance would be asserted to 
overcome his veto if he were permitted 
to interpose it. 

The Constitution might be amended by 
another process—by a national conven- 
tion, which Congress would be bound to 
call upon the request of two-thirds of the 
State legislatures. Such a convention 
would be unlimited in its power to pro- 
pose amendments, but all of its proposed 
changes, before becoming parts of the 
Constitution, would have to be ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, either by spe- 
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cial conventions or by their legislatures 


‘—a process of amendment which has 


never been resorted to. If the first 
method of amendment be followed, Con- 
gress determines what process of ratifica- 
tion shall be used in the States, whether 
by legislature or by convention, and all 
the States must follow the process Con- 
gress decides upon. 

The new amendment is for the pur- 
pose of authorizing a graduated income 
tax. It is to be passed upon by the legis- 
latures of the States, not by State con- 
ventions of the people elected for that 
purpose and upon that issue. It would 
probably stand a far better chance of 
adoption in such popular conventions, as 
the astute managers of the United States 
Senate, who arranged for its submission, 
very well understood. But it is fair to 
say that ratification by State conventions 
would be much more expensive and in- 
convenient, and it is a process that has 
never been used since the Constitution it- 
self was first ratified. 

The Constitution says that representa- 
tives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to 
population. The Supreme Court has 
held, on a case coming up under the In- 
come Tax Act of 1894, that an income 
tax is a direct tax, and that if Congress 
imposes such a tax it must be apportioned 
among the States in proportion to their 
population. The new amendment will 
enable Congress to impose an income tax 
that will operate within the States with- 
out regard to population. The proposed 
new tax, it is intended, will provide for 
such exemptions on small incomes and 
such graduated rates on large ones that 
it will bring little revenue from the 
poorer sections of the country, and large 
revenues from the excessive incomes that 
prevail in the richer mercantile centers of 
our population. A few individuals and 
corporations in the Eastern States would 
pay, not in proportion to the population 
of their sections, but in proportion to_ 
their incomes; that is to say, in propor- 
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tion to their ability to pay. The amend- 
ment will therefore be opposed, not by 
the masses of the people in these States, 
who would on a referendum most likely 
vote for such a tax, but by the few rich 
individual and corporate interests, who 
will seek to control the action of their 
States and prevent ratification. 

There seems to be only a remote prob- 
ability of the final adoption of the amend- 
ment. The ratification of thirty-five 
States will be required. The legislatures 
of twelve States can, therefore, defeat 
it. More accurately, half these legisla- 
tures can do so. Its ratification must be 
a legislative act, and it is essential to 
such an act that both houses of the legis- 
lature, acting separately, shall approve 
the measure. Some of the small Eastern 
States have small upper houses. Twenty 
State Senators can defeat the amendment 
in Rhode Island, eighteen can do so in 
Connecticut; while in New Hampshire 
only thirteen votes will be needed for its 
defeat in the State Senate. In other 
States half of the Senators are “hoid- 
overs,” who sit for the next three years, 
and they were not elected with reference 
to this issue, and they are entirely free 
to act on their own discretion, in entire 
disregard of the opinions and desires of 
their constituencies. So undemocratic is 
our Constitution, especially in the process 
of amendment that more than three- 
fourths majority of the people might 
favor the change and still be unable t 
bring it about. 

Even if vast wealth interested in escap- 
ing national taxation, with the party and 
political machinery in hand, which it 
knows so well by experience how to di- 
rect and control, even if these moneyed 
interests were not to assert themselves 
to defeat the amendment, its adoption 
would still be very doubtful. There will 
be indifference and lack of knowledge 
among the people, and it will be next to 
impossible to overcome ,the political in- 
ertia and arouse an aggressive and vigi- 
lant sentiment that will demand action 
by so many State legislatures. These 
legislatures are elected on a multitude of 
issues. More than thirty of them are 
to elect United States Senators within the 
next two years. Will party managers 
have any concern for this amendment as 
against the interests and claims of the 
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senatorial candidates and their political 
machines? Instead, it is altogether likely 
that the personnel and purposes of the 
party candidates for the legislature will 
be largely, if not entirely, determined by 
the interests of the senatorial aspirants. 

Nor is it likely that the people, in 
electing their legislatures, will disregard 
their inclinations and desires for other 
interests in order to promote this amend- 
ment. It may not be desirable that they 
should do so. There will be, in the vari- 
ous States, railroad legislation to attend 
to, legislation for the regulation of insur- 
ance, for the control of public utilities, 
for the government of cities and towns, 
for improved methods in taxation, for 
better schools and better divorce laws, 
and for many other local and special in- 
terests. The people are interested in all 
these things, and these will, to a very 
large extent, govern the voters in their 
election of legislators. At hest, the in- 
come tax can only be an incidental influ- 
ence. The struggle of the anti-saloon 
forces against the liquor traffic will be 
sufficient of itself in many States to 
cause thousands of voters utterly to dis- 
regard the issue of the income tax. In 
fact, as we look at the actual forces in 
practical control of our legislation and 
politics, the people may be said to have 
but small chance indeed to express them- 
selves upon this amendment. The oppo- 
nents of the income tax seek to create 
the impression that a _ constitutional 
amendment is necessary to its enactment. 
This gives them a feeling of comfortable 
security, since waiting for an amendment 
is usually a safe means of securing in- 
definite postponement. 

Experience, also, points to the failure 
of the amendment. Only twice in the 
history of the country has the Constitu- 
tion been amended in the way that the 
written Constitution prescribes. Out of 
nearly two thousand proposals for 
amendment within a little over a century, 
only tevo have become accomplished facts 
by the regular order. The first ten 
amendments may be considered as a part 
of the original instrument. They went 
into operation in the first years of the 
new government, and it was the under- 
standing in the State conventions that 
ratified the Constitution that they would 
be added. They were proposed almost 














as a condition to ratification, in order to 
secure a “bill of rights” for the citizen 
and to define the reserved rights and 
powers of the States. The last three 
amendments, known as the “war amend- 
ments,” came into the Constitution in a 
time of revolution and upheaval, while 
eleven States were out of their normal 
relations to the Union and as a condi- 
tion of their restoration. In ordinary 
times of peace these amendments, of 
course, could not have been adopted. Of 
the two that have been added regularly, 
the eleventh was adopted by general con- 
sent during the first decade of the Con- 
stitution, to protect the dignity and sov- 
ereignty of the States by preventing their 
being haled into court; while the 12th 
Amendment, as the election of 1800 dem- 
onstrated, became inevitable after the rise 
and operation of party government, in or- 
der to prevent the election of the Presi- 
dent in every contest from being thrown 
into the House of Representatives. Yet, 
obviously necessary as the 12th Amend- 
ment was, if the majority under party 
government were to be allowed to ad- 
minister the government, it was resisted 
as unconstitutional, was kept pending for 
seven years and was finally successful in 
1804, by a bare margin of votes, and that, 
too, at a time when there were only fif- 
teen States in the Union. Every State 


added since has made the amending ' 


process the harder. 

So it may fairly be said that the Con- 
stitution has not been regularly amended 
for more than a hundred years, and, 
while political prophecies are usually fu- 
tile, it is at least reasonable to conclude 
that it is not very likely ever to be so 
amended again. The amending process 
laid down by the framers of the Consti- 
tution has fallen into “innocuous desue- 
tude.” It is all but obsolete, and if the 
pending amendment fails, it will have be- 
come entirely so. The recognition of 
this fact by the country will be some 
slight gain from the proposal and cam- 
paign for the new amendment, as then 
the people will feel freer to accommodate 
their Constitution in other ways to their 
changing and expanding needs. - 

Fortunately, other ways exist for 
changing the Constitution. Apart from 
the formal fifteen amendments, it has 
been greatly changed since its adoption, 
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so vastly changed, that if its framers 
could arise from their graves and see it 
today in practical operation they would 
not at all recognize it. 

It has changed by usage, and is con- 
stantly so changing. It is now uncon- 
stitutional for a presidential elector to 
exercise his discretion in electing a Presi- 
dent; he must vote for the candidate of 
his party that he is elected to vote for, 
a law that is as binding and effective as 
any written document or statute can 
make it. Yet this is altogether contrary 
to both the intention and the terms of the 
Constitution as originally made and pro- 
vided. 

It is now constitutional for a President 
to veto a bill which he deems inexpedient. 
and unwise. It was not so under Wash- 
ington. The eatly Presidents never pre- 
sumed to veto an Act of Congress, -ex- 
cept to defend the prerogative of the Ex- 
ecutive from legislative aggression or the 
Constitution from violation. It was not 
deemed to be the President’s function to 
pass upon the policy of a bill. Jackson 
changed the principle and enlarged the 
scope of the veto, and tho he appealed 
to the Jetter of the Constitution for his 
justification, it was the precedent that he 
set and the usage that has followed from 
his example that have made of the Presi- 
dent’s veto the formidable constitutional 
power that it is today. 

It was unconstitutional for the Presi- 
dent to interfere in legislation, apart 
from his negative and his formal message 
of recommendation. He was not to be 
allowed to control the action of Congress. 
There was nothing on which there was a 
keener jealousy among the makers of the 
Constitution than that. They wished to 
keep the departments separate and dis- 
tinct and to safeguard the legislative 
from interference by the executive, and 
they went to their graves supposing they 
had done so. But the idea of preventing 
the President from controlling legislation 
is long since an exploded and an obsolete 
idea, as recent history has so clearly il- 
lustrated. Mr. Cleveland forced the re- 
peal of the silver purchase clause in 1893 
by executive patronage and pressure; Mr. 
Roosevelt wielded the “big stick,” and, 
appealing by the special message to pub- 
lic sentiment to back his demands, he se- 
cured the legislation that he desired ; and 
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Mr. Taft has just forced a capitulation 
from the congressional chieftains by vir- 
tually dictating a course of action to the 
Conference Committee of the two 
houses. If it is not already an accom- 
plished constitutional fact, it is rapidly 
becoming so, that the President is the 
controlling factor in promoting legisla- 
tion. All these executive methods are en- 
tirely unknown to the written Constitu- 
tion, but if they are prompted, or ac- 
cepted, by public opinion they come to 
have the weight of precedent, and sub- 
sequent usage makes of them regular and 
lawful constitutional procedure. 

We have thus been able, fortunately, 
to establish in large measure an unwrit- 
ten constitution in America, a constitu- 
tion that is based on usage, precedent, 
practice, and public opinion. I have cited 
but a few instances among the many that 
might be adduced. The people decide, 
from time to time, what the Constitu- 
tion is by what they insist upon, and by 
the means found necessary for them to 
secure their ends. 

The Constitution has changed in an- 
other way—by construction. Perhaps the 
changes wrought by this process have 
been even greater than those brought 
about by usage. The changes and the 
enlargement of governmental powers by 
construction set in under Washington, 
when the Constitution was first launched 
for its trial trip. They have always met 
opposition and resistance, but despite 
conservatism and objection the changes 
have gone on steadily and constantly. 
Madison, the “father of the Constitu- 
tion,” who had hoped and worked for 
larger national powers than he believed 
the completed Constitution permitted, ob- 
jected to Hamilton’s doctrine of “im- 
plied powers” ; he believed that Hamilton 
was seeking to “administration” the new 
government into something more than its 
framers intended. But Madison lived 
long enough to consent, of necessity, to 
a broader construction than he at first 
thought was permissible; and Marshall, 
the great interpreter of the Constitution, 
by the application of his principles of 
construction and by his use of Hamilton’s 
doctrine of implied powers, did more to 
make the Constitution what it now is than 
any man who sat in the convention of 
1787. Illustrations of these changes by 





interpretation and construction readily 
occur. 

The exercise of powers now used for 
the regulation of interstate commerce 
could not have been dreamed of under 
the Constitution as it was a hundred 
years ago. Marshall asserted these pow- 
ers by construction to the amazement and 
dismay of the strict construction school 
of States rights republicanism. The 
power of Congress to issue legal tender 
notes is now constitutional (by the re- 
versal of the court’s opinion), but it was 
clearly not so intended by the makers of 
the Constitution. 

A graduated income tax, such as is 
now desired, was constitutional until 
1895. Then the Supreme Court, by the 
reversal of a former opinion, and bv a 
simple act of interpretation, changed the 
Constitution and the precedent of a hun- 
dred years upon that point, a change that 
was wrought merely by the process of 
one of the justices changing his mind. 

The very power of the Supreme Court 
itself to declare an Act of Congress or 
of a State . legislature unconstitutional, 
and therefore null- and void, came by 
construction ; no such veto power was di- 
rectly conferred upon the court by the 
written instrument, and it was resisted 
as startling and dangerous when it was 
first asserted. Who should be the ulti- 
mate judge as to the powers left with 
the States and those conferred upon Con- 
gress was one of the most important of 
our early political-and constitutional dis- 
putes. The forces of construction and 
usage have settled it, as they may again 
unsettle it. 

Thus the Constitution is changing from 
year to year without the formal process 
of amendment. Nothing has been more 
clearly illustrated by the history of the 
Constitution (and it ought to be a com- 
monly recognized lesson in civil govern- 
ment) that if it had not been thus able 
to grow as an unwritten constitution 
grows; if it had been rigid and inflexi- 
ble, dependent for its changes only on the 
process of amendment laid down, it 
would have proved entirely unworkable 
and would soon have suffered the fate 
of the Old Articles of Confederation. 
That is, it would have been sent to the 
political junk-heap long ago, as perhaps 
a single decade would have been sufficient 














to bring about its abandonment as a com- 
plete failure. For a workable and grow- 
ing Constitution the people will have to 
rely in the future as in the past upon the 
influence of usage and construction—the 
two forces in our constitutional develop- 
ment that have more than all others made 
our Constitution what it is today. The 
more they rely on these forces and the 
less they permit themselves to be bound 
by the hampering restrictions of a rigid 
written Constitution, the more they will 
make for political betterment and prog- 
ress. The people have been able to pre- 
serve the Constitution, and capable states- 
men have been able to administer it, 
chiefly because they have never been will- 
ing to be bound by it as by a political 
strait-jacket. It should be looked upon 
more and more as a body of princi- 
ples and less and less as a bill of par- 
ticulars. What it needs is not more writ- 
ten parts—too much of it has already got 
written—but a more liberal construction 
by statesmen and less of technical inter- 
ference by lawyers. 

It has been said by a prominent advo- 
cate of the income tax, a “progressive 
Republican,” that if the pending amend- 
ment is defeated the millions of wealth 
now escaping taxation for the support of 
the National Government will continue 
to escape for all time. Perhaps that was 
intended by an advocate of the tax as a 
tocsin of alarm, in the hope of arousing 
the people to compel the adoption of the 
amendment. Certainly from the stand- 
point of progressive republicanism, such 
a position is untenable. The movement 
for an income tax presents a political is- 
sue, and Supreme Court decisions do not 
settle political issues. They did not 
under Jefferson, nor under Jackson, nor 
under Lincoln. All these great Presi- 
dential leaders disregarded opinions of 
the court that bore on political issies and 
went right on with their political pro- 
grams. Is there any one today who will 
contend that Lincoln and the Republican 
party. upon coming into power in 1861, 
should have felt bound by the opinion of 
the Supreme Court to the effect that 
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Congress had no power to keep slavery 
out ‘of the Territories? That opinion 
was discarded and denounced by Lincoln 
and by those who were loyal to the great 
popular cause of that day. It was their 
intention in their political policy to re- 
verse the decision or to disregard it, an 
intention that now receives very common 
approval and applause. Lincoln had con- 
victions about keeping slavery out of the 
Territories and he showed that he was 
not to be swerved from his purpose by 
either judicial opinion or compromising 
Senatorial pressure. When men came to 
power who really favored the restriction 
of slavery a way would have been found, 
with or without war, and the notorious 
opinion of the court would soon have be- 
come obsolete. The people would not 
have waited for the impossible process 
of securing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

It is so with the income tax. If 
the people favor it and wish to emiact it, 
let them nominate and elect a President 
who really believes in it, and a few more 


‘ United States Senators of that kind, and 


a way will be found. A year ago Presi- 
dent Taft thought an amendment to be 
unnecessary. If an act cannot be drafted 
that judicial nullification will permit to 
stand, or if the court cannot change its 
opinion as it has frequently done in the 
past, there is a way to change the court. 
Now, as in the days of Lincoln, “govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and 
by the people” is far more important and 
and precious than respect for a court’s 
opinion. The people will respect court- 
made law only when it does not interfere 
to prevent their determining what the 
public policy of the country shall be. It 
is idle to expect the people to be gov- 
erned by mere verbalism, or ponderous 
legalism, or a lifeless constitutionalism 
based on a written parchment made by 
men who have been dead for a hundred 
years. There is no reason why the peo- 
ple should surrender their intention with 
respect to an income tax merely because 
they cannot change their Constitution by 
an obsolete process of amendment. 


BiLoomincTon, ILL. 




























































Senator Frye of Maine 


BY D. S. ALEXANDER 


(Mr. Alexander has been an intimate friend of Senator Frye’s for many years. He 
is a graduate of Bowdoin, and a member of Congress.—EnrrTor.] 


forty years in Congress, twelve in 

the House and twenty-eight in the 
Senate. Since the death of Senator Alli- 
son he has ranked second in length of 
service in the Senate, Mr. Hale having 
preceded him by eleven days; but in con- 
tinuous service he is without a peer in 
Congress. When he came to Washing- 
ton in 1869 Speaker Cannon had not yet 
arrived, and Henry H. Bingham, now the 
“father of the House,” did not appear 
until eight years later. 

His service in Congress had been pre- 
ceded by three terms in the Maine Legis- 
lature, two years as attorney-gereral of 
the State, and two years as mayor of 
Lewiston. This experience, coupled with 
superior intelligence, prepared him for 
rapid advancement in the House. In- 
deed, in twelve years he achieved such 
prominence that his transfer to the Sen- 
ate prevented his becoming Speaker in 
the Forty-seventh Congress. It was a 
big price to pay for a senatorship, for the 
speakership would have presented an op- 
portunity to add luster to that great of- 
fice. Although but one Speaker has be- 
come President, more Speakers than 
Presidents have ranked high for con- 
structive statesmanship, which, in the 
last analysis, is the chief end of public 
service, and the only achievement in civil 
life that brings imperishable fame. 

Senator Hoar, in his “Autobiography,” 
speaks of the Maine Senator as “gentle, 
charitable and kindly,” characteristics 
readily acknowledged by his colleagues. 
As president pro tem. of the Senate, a 
position which he has held many years 
longer than any predecessor, he betrays 
as little show of force as if he were pre- 
siding over a company of guests at his 
own table. Yet the order and dignity of 
the body have always been preserved. 
After the funeral of Senator Hanna, held 
in the Senate Chamber, President Roose- 
velt remarked that his admirable bearing 
and choice words, “modulated with a 
voice full of tears,” saved the service by 
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giving it a profoundly tender and solemn 
character. 

Respect for tradition and custom 
marks his conduct. He is a regular at- 
tendant at church. He likewise con- 
forms to the temperance sentiment of 
Maine, turning down his glass at public 
as well as private dinners. But he im- 
bibes freely of Poland water. He keeps 
it on ice in the committee room, is laden 
with it on fishing excursions, and 
thoughtfully provides it at Bowdoin 
alumni banquets. He is without the 
slightest taint of bigotry, however. In 
fact, as a legislator, he has kept on the 
skirmish line of progress. The Bureau 
of American Republics is his child. He 
also introduced the bill establishing a De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. The 
annexation of Hawaii deeply interested 
him. On one occasion, after a prolonged 
debate in which Senator Morgan had de- 
livered a speech covering several days, 
the latter said to the Maine Senator: 

“Now, Frye, why can’t you be patriotic, give 
up your fishing in Maine, and go to Hawaii 
with me, and come back and make one of your 
enlightening and convincing speeches on the 
subject ?” 


Senator Frye replied: 


“Senator Morgan, why can’t you be patriotic, 
go to Hawaii, make an exhaustive and intelli- 
gent study of the subject as you always do, 
and come back and make a three hours’ speech 
to which everybody will listen instead of a 
three days’ discourse to which nobody will 
listen ?” 

Perhaps the most helpful of his recent 
(1895) measures involved the principle 
of “continuing contracts” for important 
river and harbor improvements, resulting 
in great economy of time and cost. He 
sympathized with President Roosevelt’s 
efforts respecting the cortrol of inter- 
state commerce corporations, and active- 
ly supports improvement of inland water- 
ways. For a man almost within sight of 
his eightieth year he may be called Glad- 
stonian in the view he takes of things. 

His long public career conceals no 
political disappointments. Perhaps Presi- 
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SENATOR FRYE OF MAINE 


dent Hayes’s reluctance to grant Mr. 
Blaine’s request to make him a Cabinet 
officer jarred at the moment. Blaine de- 
sired to compose some incipient jealous- 
ies in Maine, and the President’s refusal 
threw him into sympathy with Roscoe 
Conkling’s historic attack upon the 
Hayes administration, temporarily creat- 
ing the impression that their feud was 
buried. But Frye nursed no resentments. 
Indeed, it proved a most fortunate de- 
cision, since a 
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little coterie. For many years these alum- 
ni, except Everett, acted as trustees of 
the college, and five are still serving in 
that capacity. As a student the Senator 
delighted in angling for the spotted beau- 
ties as-much as in after life, and on one 
occasion the sport led to his rustication. 
Before the time expired he prankishly 
entered the town and called upon Presi- 
dent Woods. For a moment the head of 
the college blended bewilderment with 

resentment, but 





place in the Cab- 
inet would, in all 
likelihood, have 
deprived the coun- 
try of his useful 
and brilliant serv- 
ice in the Senate. 
It is an old saying 
that Maine retains 
its Congressmen, 
and had Frye 
stepped out an- 
other would have 
been in line. 

He was born 
with the gift of 
winning men’s es- 
teem and love. A 
group of able and 
aspiring youths of 
kindred tastes and 
high aims clus- 
tered about him in 
Maine Hall at 
Bowdoin, where he 
graduated in 1850, 
at the age of nine- 
teen. Among his 
classmates were 








Frye’s gentle de- 
meanor soon won 
him such a pleas- 
ant evening that, 
upon his depart- 
ure, the kind- 
hearted president 
exprest the hope 
that he _ would 
avoid meeting any 
member of the 
faculty, otherwise 
his banishment 
might be pro- 
longed. 

An evening of 
leisure with the 
Senator is rich in 
reminiscences, for 
his life nearly 
spans Maine’s 
statehood, afford- 
ing him a personal 
acquaintance with 
all its public men. 
The interest in his 
comments, as he 
speaks of the more 
distinguished, cen- 
ters in the ease 








Oliver Otis How- 
ard, the _ distin- 
guished general; 
John Smith Sew- 
all, the sweetest and gentlest of men, 
now dean of Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, and Charles Carroll Everett, 
known at least to all Harvard graduates 
of the third quarter of the last century as 
an accomplished writer of rare literary 
culture. In classes above and below him, 
Egbert C. Smyth, the great “apostate” of 
Andover ; Melville W. Fuller, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, 
and Joshua L. Chamberlain, the hero of 
Little Round Top at Gettysburg, stimu- 
lated the warm, frank fellowship of the 
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with which he 
classifies them. He 
thinks William R. 
King, a brother of Rufus, the eminent 
New York Senator, the ablest as he was 
the first Governor of the State. His con- 
cern for the public schools, said the Sen- 
ator, led him to make the then long, 
tedious journey to Monticello to confer 
with Jefferson, of whom he was very 
fond, resulting in Jefferson’s writing the 
article on the public school system, now 
a part of Maine’s Constitution. The first 
free school-house in the country, he 
added, was built in Maine, while it was» 
yet a province of Massachusetts. Israel w 
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Washburne, a brother of Elihu, he places 
in King’s class as a Governor. “Some 
years ago,” he said, “I delivered an ad- 
dress at the dedication of a substantial 
library building, the gift of the Wash- 
burne brothers to Livermore, their native 
town. In one of the rooms was depos- 
ited a little, old-fashioned, unpainted, 
wooden cradle in which one mother 
rocked two United States Senators, three 
Representatives in Congress, three Gov- 
ernors of States, two ministers pleni- 
potentiary, one major general: in the 
United States Army, and one captain in 
the navy.” The writer thought he al- 
most matched this story by citing the 
widowed mother in New York State 
(Mrs. Andrews) who raised three boys, 
one of whom became Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, another, bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
third, a leading member of the New 
York City Bar. 

In Congress Senator Frye’s intimates 
seem to have been chosen because of 
likeness and unlikeness. Justin S. Mor- 
rill, of Vermont, “‘one of the wisest and 
kindliest Senators,” says Senator Hoar, 
naturally appealed to the gentle side of 
Mr. Frye’s nature. For the same reason 
William A. Wheeler became one of his 
coterie in the House. In 1873 these 
friends visited Louisiana to inquire into 
the legality of the Kellogg State govern- 
ment. The story combined the dreadful 
with the painful, deeply affecting them 
both, but in their quiet room, away from 
the turbulent and factional discussion, 
they declared only for what appealed to 
their highest sense of right. Tho with- 
out authority to enforce their decision, 
it proved satisfactory to both sides and 
became as effective as a tribunal of arbi- 
tration. It is not surprising, perhaps, 
that at the Cincinnati convention in 1876, 
after the defeat of Mr. Blaine, the Sen- 
ator urged with great earnestness the 
nomination of Mr. Wheeler for Vice- 
Presidert. 

Perhaps service on committees pro- 
motes the most cordial relations between 
Congressmen. Affinity and nativity do 
much, but in the committee room a man 
reveals himself. It is there legislation is 
worked out, and possessors of strong 
minds and pleasing personalities readily 
associate. This accounts for Mr. Frye’s 
admiration of Benjamin F. Butler, with 


whom he served on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Butler was its chairman and “a 
great executive.” Samuel J. Randall, of 
the Ways and Means, similarly imprest 
him. When Randall became Speaker he 
asked Frye to arrange the minority com- 
mittee assignments, a courtesy seldom 
granted to a minority leader. Perhaps 
the one who completely captivated him 
was Alexander H. Stephens. “He was 
the soul of honor, and a most wonder- 
fully interesting talker, especially about 
the War. While we smoked he enter- 
tained us with stories, history and an 
endless flow of reminiscences. In him 
every disagreeable characteristic was ab- 
sent. He had the simplicity of a child 
and the intellectual grasp of a giant.” 

It is doubtful if a public man ever 
gave more generously of his time than 
did Senator Frye in the earlier years of 
his career. His clear, incisive, forceful 
speech classed him among the few really 
popular political speakers. He was not 
eloquent. That is to say, he never wrote 
his speeches, molding sentences into 
rhythmical periods and enveloping argu- 
ments “in rhetorical jam,” as Lord Rose- 
bery puts it. Nor did he cultivate the 
brilliant audacity, unembarrassed by 
scruple, which characterized some of the 
orators of his time. But he possessed 
the priceless gift of concentration blend- 
ed with an almost unrivaled skill in pre- 
senting apt illustrations. Blaine pro- 
nounced him the most convincing plat- 
form orator and successful vote-maker 
in the country. He tendered his services 
without conditions, often inviting ap- 
pointments at places inaccessible by rail- 
road. In 1876 he spoke in all the small 
Indiana towns along the Ohio River. A 
few years later Senator Scott induced 
him to traverse the interior counties of 
West Virginia, promising excellent 
roads, short drives, good hotels and 
acres of people. He found the audi- 
ences as promised, but nothing else. Yet 
he faithfully kept every appointment. 
One town was so difficult of access that 
the Democrats, to discourage the crowd, 
offered large bets on his non-appearance. 
The incredulous Republicans, to hold 
the people who had come many miles on 
horseback, courageously accepted the 
wagers, and cleared enough to finance 
the entire campaign. In another place 
he found, at last, a comfortable room in 











an insane asylum. This was the limit, 
and he wired Scott: “You are the monu- 
mental liar of the age, and I am in a 
madhouse, where I ought to be for be- 
lieving you.” : 
The Senator very properly takes pride 
in his service upon the Spanish Treaty 
Commission, after our late war with 
Spain. -At first he declined President 
McKinley’s appointment. Then came a 
telegram inviting him to Washington. 
At the White House he met other gentle- 
men of the commission, to whom the 
President read his letter of instructions. 
Among other things he favored taking a 
part of the Island of Luzon for a naval 
station. “That is one reason,” said the 
Senator, “why I do not accept your ap- 
pointment, for I will never consent to 
take a part of one island in that great 
archipelago, leaving the others to fall 
into the hands of France or Germany or 
some other world power.” “What do you 
want?” asked the President. “To take 
everything in sight,” replied . Frye. 
“That is why I want you to go on this 
commission, that both sides may be rep- 
resented,” quickly answered McKinley. 
“The most difficult problem we had to 
meet,” continued the Senator, “was 
Cuba’s status. Spain insisted that we 
annex it, because any sovereignty taking 
the island would be responsible for the 
Cuban bonds, secured by the customs 
receipts. And we would have annexed 
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it except for the instructions of Con- 
gress, and by this time it would have 
been a blooming garden.” The writer 
suggested that Jay violated the instruc- 
tions of Congress in making the treaty 
with England in 1783. “I know it, and 
I am sorry we didn’t.” 

In reply to the question whether the 
Spaniards resented any suggestion made 
by the Americans, he said, with a laugh: 
“Only once. It is a matter of history,” 
he went on, “that American missionaries 
landed on the Caroline Islands about the 
time they reached Honolulu, and civili- 
zation advanced as rapidly. Subse- 
quently a contest of sovereignty was de- 
cided in favor of Spain, which imme- 
diately sent out priests and _ troops. 
Then followed the destruction of 
churches and schoolhouses, and the ex- 
pulsion of our missionaries, for which 
Spain afterward paid us damages. 
Remembering this history, I offered an 
amendment to the treaty providing for 
religious freedom in those islands. 
Thereupon the president of the Spanish 
Commission, gesticulating with his hands 
and shoulders and face, exprest great 
amazement that ‘the very distinguished 
Senator from the United States’ should 
make such a proposition, when Spain 
for centuries, as is well known to the 
whole world, has always been in favor 
of the utmost tolerance in all matters 
pertaining to religion.” 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


The Evening Prayer 


BY MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


In the twilight of my days, 
In the evening of the years, 
Life unto my saddened gaze 
Seems a vision veiled in tears. 
All the knowledge fades away 
That I vainly thought to keep; 
As a little child I pray: 
Now I lay me down to sleep. 


I have wandered far from Thee 

Since that childish prayer I said, 
And the lips that taught it me 

Have been gathered to the dead; 
Yet her face I seem to see 

When the evening shadows creep, 
And again, as at her knee, 

Pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep! 


Softly fades the lingering light: 

Lo! the last beam leaves the skies; 
And I watch, amid the night, 

For the evening star to rise. 
Far beyond the bounds of space 

I may drift ere day shall break: 
Let me see my mother’s face 

If I die before I wake! 


Darker grows the gathering gloom, 
While my soul its vigils keeps 
With the memories that loom 
Up from Life’s unsounded deeps. 
When upon a sunless strand 
I shall hear the surges break, 
Ere I near the Nameless Land, 
Pray Thee, Lord, mv soul to take! 


Savannag, Ga. 
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Many Inventions 


S1x tales of adventure in our own day, 
five detective stories, and a historical 
novel—here is a vast territory opened up 
to imagination’s anticipatory roaming. 
The adventure is confined to this earth, 
it is true, but all the three elements are 
the scene of its happenings: the land and 
the mountains upon it; the sea and the 
depths below it; and the air above them, 
the latest of man’s conquests of Nature. 
The coast of Africa, the glaciers of 
Switzerland, an island in the Pacific, the 
Sargasso Sea in the Atlantic, and still 
another imaginary principality in the 
Balkans are the stage-settings, more by 
token: the air is that of the United 
States—we shall, no doubt, ere long have 
a three-mile limit there, as we already 
have it on the water. Of the detective 
stories three are American, two English; 
and the historical novel is of Cromwell’s 
day, with its dénouement laid on the soil 
of the Old Dominion. 

Of these twelve novels two deserve 
hearty commendation as far above the 
average—The Veil’ and Where Snow its 
Sovereign,’ one of the detective stories— 
Into the Night'—has qualities that make 
it well worth reading ; the others vary in 
merit, from respectability to, in one case. 
deserved inclusion in the annual “rub- 
bish-fall” category of reading matter. 
Two of them—Mr. Brady’s adventure 
story and Mr. Scott’s tale of crime—have 
a moral: indeed, they read as if they had 
been written for its sake. Thus does 
didacticism stalk us unsuspected in even 
the hours of our idlest relaxation. 

. Mrs. Ethel Stefana Stevens’s romance 
of Tunis, The Veil,’ challenges compari- 
son with Mr. Hichens’s “Garden of 
Allah” by its merit only. It lacks the 
brooding silence, the vast mystery of the 
desert of his pages: its interest is with 





1THe Vert By Ethel Stefana Stevens. New York: 
F. A. Stokes Co. 12mo. $1.50. 

*Wuere Snow Is Soveretcn. By Rudolph Strate. 
Translated from the German by Mary J. Safford. 
— New York: Dodd, Mead Co. 12mo, 
1.50. 
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the men who are the children of this 
land, not with the land itself, but it. is 
this human mystery, where East and 
West stand face to face, hopeful and 
watchful, plotting and alert, both awake, 
behind the veil and before it, that gives 
the story its unflagging interest. A 
young Sicilian comes to Tunis to take 
charge of his uncle’s shipping business ; 
that uncle, a mafioso in the town’s large 
colony of Sicilians, is strangely con- 
nected with native plottings, while the 
nephew, all unknown to himself, is drawn 
within the complicated, dangerous web 
by the elusive charm of a dancing 
woman, veiled ever, whose face he never 
sees until the end. It is this woman who 
is the great achievement of the book: she 
allures the reader, intrigues him, tempts 
him from page to page, and—crowning 
merit—does not disappoint him in the 
climax. 

Novelty is the keynote of Where Snow 
Is Sovereign.’ <A tragedy of the emo- 
tions is played among the high peaks of 
Switzerland: a woman finds there, too 
late, the man who is her true mate, and 
renounces him for the sake of a duty laid 
upon her by life before they met. That 
is all there is of plot, but it is enough; 
dangers shared, and the zest of them, the 
impressive grandeur of the lonely high 
places suffice to reveal them to each other 
as years in drawing-rooms could not do; 
suffice, also, to reveal to her the man to 
whom she is bound by law, in all his 
amiable conventionality and lack of 
strength. The milieu is well chosen, and 
admirably employed for its purpose, but 
it counts for far more than as a means 
to an end in the story. Its author is a 
mountain climber, a true lover of the 
Alps, their beauties in fair weather and 
foul, he has heard their eternal challenge 
to adventurous, masterful men, he has 
answered it, and conquered. It is its de- 
scriptions of mountain climbing, so vivid, 
so real, so unmistakably true, that give, 
the story its distinction, its novelty. 

Mr. Crittenden Marriott has chosen an 
almost new setting in fiction for his story, 
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The Isle of Dead: Ships'—almost new, 
but not quite, for some fifteen years ago 
Mr. Thomas A, Janvier’s imagination 
wandered thither in a capital tale of. ad- 
venture, “In the Sargasso Sea.” Mr. 
Marriott, no doubt, knew nothing of its 
existence when he wrote his book; he 
makes good use of his own discovery of 
the region of floating weeds, whither the 
Gulf Stream has been carrying thru the 
centuries the derelicts of the sea, but he 
is interested in them merely in so far as 
they may serve the adventurous story of 
his characters, who find, therefore, treas- 
ure and a submarine, but not a Phceni- 
cian galley. Those who know and re- 
member Mr. Janvier’s book will prefer it 
for its felicitous use of just this possible 
historical interest of the Sargasso Sea as 
a boneyard of the hulks of the ages, a 
treasure-house, also, and a museum. 
Another island—imaginary, too, but 
far more real. Mr. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady’s busy inventiveness shipwrecks 
an ultra-modern young woman on The 
Island of Regeneration,* in the Pacific. 
Its only inhabitant is a young savage, 
tali, lithe, strong, handsome, white like 
herself, without speech. The only clue 
to his identity is a Bible. Now, this 
young woman, in her pride, had scorned 
the laws of man, and defied them; she 
had said in her heart, “There is no God.” 
The young savage she tames, then begins 
to civilize him ; and she begins to read the 
Bible with eves that are gradually open- 
ing to the things she had denied. The 
situation is slightly dangerous, but the 
woman, being an American, remains the 
master. Love does not shoot his arrow 
till the proper, the eminently proper, mo- 


ment. This story of adventure with a 
moral—for the sake of a moral—is an 
ingenious invention: no doubt it will 


please many readers. 

Of Mr. Rupert S. Holland’s The Man 
in the Tower’ it will suffice to say that 
its scene lies one station further on the 
Ruritania-Graustark line, in the Balkans, 
that it is carefully planned after the 





By Crittenden I Mar- 
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send Brady. Illustrated by the Kinneys. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 
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Ilustrated. Philadelphia: B. Lippincott Co. 12mo, 
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familiar pattern, that the author has done 
as. well with his material as can be ex- 
pected at this late day, and that the book 
will please those whose liking for this 
kind of story remains undiminished. 
There is adventure and danger and in- 
trigue enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing. For one thing the author deserves 
thanks: he has made the now obligatory 
American not the hero of the plot, but 
that hero’s intimate friend and resource- 
ful fellow-adventurer. 

Virginia of the Air Lanes* is one of 
the aeronautic romances which will ere 
long swoop down upon us in their mul- 
titudes. It is not a very good sample of 

a promising genre, and its humor is truly 
cnddcaine 

Now for three murders, a kidnapping 
case, and a warning that “findings are 
keepings” only at one’s moral and mater- 
ial peril. Into the Night,’ by Frances 
Nimmo Greene, is a detective story that 
is decidedly worth while. Its scene is 
laid in the third American city that offers 
the most promising field for a book of 
this kind—New Orleans—the other two 
being New York and San Francisco, of 
course; the author recognizes the pos- 
sibilities of that scene, with which she is 
evidently familiar; and the plot has the 
merit of fitting into it very closely. It is 
not a “great” detective story, but it rises 
well above the average in construction 
and treatment. 

Miss Carolyn Wells, an experienced 
hand in many literary fields, makes the 
real Clue’ as small as it can well be, then 
negligently puts around others, apparent- 
ly much more important, to throw the 
reader and the local authorities and ama- 
teur sleuths off the track. Three women 
and one man are suspected of the killing 
of Miss Van Norman on the evening be- 
fore her wedding, but the clues lead no- 
where except deep into their private 
affairs, tender and otherwise. It is dis- 
quieting to reflect on how many things 
we do thoughtlessly that may suddenly 
confront us, in criminal complications, 
with damnatory significance. Then the 

VIRGINIA OF THE AiR Lanes. By Herbert Quick. 
— Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 12mo. 


TInto tHE Nicut. By Frances Nimmo Greene. 
Illustrated. New York: -Y . Crowell & Co. r12mo. 


$1.50. 
®*THe Crue. By Carolyn Wells. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 12mo. 
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professional detective—the great man— 
is put on the case, and one, two, three— 
the mystery is solved. 

Dorothy Day, the heroine of The Yel- 
low Circle,’ gets safely thru the night be- 
fore her wedding, but disappears from 
the vestry, at the moment when she is 
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killed. They keep their word. The find- 
ing of Dorothy is dangerous work. 

The Baroness Orczy, since made well 
known to us by a couple of historical 
novels of adventure, wrote several: years 
ago a series of detective stories which 
now reaches us in an American edition 





ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE MAN IN THE CORNER.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 








about to begin that trying progress up 
the aisle to the altar. A rough-looking, 
shabbily dressed man had pressed a cir- 
cle of yellow metal into her hand, and 
whispered a few words into her ear. Her 
life is safe, so her captors announce, but 
whoever seeks to liberate her will be 


under the title of The Man in the 
Corner.” He is not a detective, but a 
theorist pure and simple. He discourses 
on crimes whose perpetrators have re- 
mained undiscovered by the police, offer- 
ing his own solution of the puzzles to 
Miss Mary Burton, of the London Ewen- 





*Tue Yettow Crectz. By Charles E. Walk. [Ii- 
lustrated by Will Grefé. Chicago: A. C. McClutg 
& Co. 1amo. $1.50. 
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ing Observer, across their corner table 
in the Aérated Bread Shop branch in 
Norfolk street. These ingenious theories 
are never acted upon; the crimes remain 
unsolved mysteries, so far as the authori- 
ties are concerned, but the reader is cer- 
tainly convinced. An entertaining book. 

A London burglar, having made a 
“haul” of jewelry worth thousands of 
pounds at a great lady’s country-house, 
stops on his way home to burgle the 
scant silverware of an Eastham subur- 
banite—a most unprofessional proceed- 
ing, one would think. Disturbed in this 
second venture of the night, he departs 
hastily, forgetting to take along the 
jewelry, which, again, has an unprofes- 
sional look. However, he does these 
things in order that Mr. C. A. Dawson 
Scott may point a moral in Treasure 
Trove." The suburbanite, a widow in 
humble circumstances, finds: the stolen 
jewels, and, instead of returning them to 
their owner, converts them into money, 
thus insuring, as she thinks, the future 
of her two children. Buf, of course, no 
blessing can rest on ill-gotten gains. An 
improving tale, dedicated (appropriately, 
one suspects) to the author’s “aunts, 
great-aunts, aunts-in-law, and_step- 
aunts.” 

Mr. Wilson Vance, who is the father 
of his son, who is author of “The Brass 
Bowl” and other best-sellers with alliter- 
ative titles, proves himself a painstaking, 
laborious and conscientious worker in 
Big John Baldwin," which purports to be 
the diary of an Englishman who went to 
London in the days of Charles I, served 
in Cromwell’s armies, and finally settled 
in Virginia. The archaic style, carried 
thru with grim determination from first 
page to last, becomes rather discouraging 
after a while. This is not a novel so 
much as a narrative, following far too 
closely the pattern of the journals of that 
day that have come down to us. Inci- 
dent is piled upon incident, with abund- 
ance of familiarity with the life, condi- 
tions, happenings, thought, convictions, 
and speech of the period, but one loses 
sight of the forest for the many trees 
that are in it. 





“Treasure Trove. By C. A. Dawson Scott. New 
York: Duffield & Co. i2mo. $1.50. 

“Bic Joun Batpwin. By Wilson Vance. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 


When Doctors Disagree 


Two new books upon equal suffrage,* 
appearing simultaneously, show a marked 
difference in spirit. Dr. Buckley’s is 
polemical, agitated, even hysterical at 
times in its portrayal of the B sage 
terrors of woman suffrage. Sum- 
ner’s treatise is a careful and pire 
presentment of the facts as to the actual 
working of woman’s suffrage in Colo- 
rado, where it has been in operation for 
fifteen years. It is to be regretted that 
Dr. Sumner did not include in her re- 
searches some statistics of the adjoining 
State of Wyoming, where women have 
voted for forty years, and the situation 
is no longer novel, but has settled down 
into a normal activity. We would note, 
here, an error of Dr. Buckley’s in repeat- 
ing the statement that equal suffrage in 
Wyoming was 
“treated as a joke by the first session of the 
legislature, . that it was carried amidst 
laughter by both houses.” 

On the contrary, several members of 
that first legislature, now men of the 
highest standing, assert that they were 
never more serious in their lives than 
when they voted for the measure. A 
careful perusal of the records of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1889 bears out 
their statement; Judge Brown, Gov- 
ernor Hoyt and others denying the story 
of the “joke” and declaring their con- 
viction of the complete success of the ex- 
periment, “if it could any longer be called 
so.’ 

“Mr. Hoyt: For twenty years the women of 
this Territory have taken part with the men of 
the Territory in its government, and have ex- 
ercised this right of suffrage equally with 
them; of the results of which we are all proud. - 
No man has ever dared to say in the Territory 
of Wyoming that woman suffrage is a failure. 
There has been no disturbance of the domestic 
relations; there has been no diminution of the 
social order, nor of the dignity that character- 
izes the exercise of the elective franchise; 
there has been, on the contrary, an improve- 
ment of the social order, better laws, better of- 
ficials, a higher and better civilization.” 

“Mr. Brown:, It has been said that the 
proposition to give women the right to vote in 


Wyoming was originally presented in jest. I 
think the rumor not well founded. Whether 


New 
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there were some members of the legislature 
who treated it as.a jest, I know not, but that 
the measure was adopted in serious earnest 
there is no doubt.”—Proceedings of the Wy- 
oming Constitutional Convention. 

The rumor arose from a farcical ac- 
count of the debate given by the humor- 
ist Bill Nye; but it is not proper evidence 
to quote in a serious discussion such as 
Dr. Buckley attempts. His thesis is an 
expansion of Horace Bushnell’s dictum 
uttered forty years ago: “It is a reform 
against Nature.” Dr. Sumner’s carefully 
collected and collated statistics, the result 








statistics. Her modesty of opinion is, 
however, in refreshing contrast to the 
blatant assurance of other investigators 
who know ‘no hesitations or reserves. 
Her conclusions, altho cautious, are 
favorable to equal suffrage, and the re- 
port will interest all who care for impar- 
tial investigation. The final summing up 
of the evidence of 260 pages of statistical 
research is: 

“Equal suffrage has brought, then, practical- 
ly no loss and some decided gain, the latter 


mainly evident in the effect of the possession 
of the ballot upon the women of Colorado. It 


A PAGE FROM THE LOG OF THE “BON HOMME RICHARD.” 
From Avery’s “History of the United States.” 


of two years of painstaking research do 
not bear out the contention. 

We question the absolute value of the 
questionnaire system of gathering data 
used by Dr. Sumner; there is an uncon- 
scious selection of subjects before send- 
ing out the papers of questions, certain 
classes are excluded from the field; and 
where the queries relate to matters of 
opinion, which may be biased, which 
may be reversed, and which is notorious- 
ly untrustworthy, the results are worth 
little. Dr. Sumner shows a certain tim- 
idity in drawing conclusions from her 


has enlarged their interests, quickened their 
civic consciousness, and developed in many 
cases ability of a high order which has been 
of service to the city, the county and the 
State. Closely allied to this wider outlook 
and richer opportunity ... is the development 
of the spirit of comradeship between the 
sexes.” 


One undoubted danger of our civiliza- 
tion, as it becomes sophisticated, is the 
divorce between the interests of the 
sexes; whatever draws them closer and 
makes men and women comrades and 
friends as well as lovers, is a social good 
incalculable. 
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A History of the United States and Its 
People From Their Earliest Records to 
the Present Time. By Elroy McKen- 
dree Avery. Cleveland: The Burrows 
Brothers. Vols. V, VI. $6.25 each. 

Since we last called attention to it, Mr. 

Avery’s monumental work has been con- 

tinued in two more volumes from the 

Treaty of Paris in 1763 to the comple- 

tion of the Constitution in 1787. In vol- 

umes three and four the author was 
traversing the neglected eighteenth cen- 
tury where it was difficult to compare his 
work with any other of similar charac- 
ter, but he has reached charted seas with 
his latest instalments. In the well known 
field of the revolution it would be diffi- 
cult for any writer to present a new 
story unless he had passed many labori- 
ous years in the archives or, like Mr. 
Sydney George Fisher, had been en- 
dowed with that perverse brilliancy that 
sees every old fact from a new-viewpoint 
so that the traditional tale may sparkle 
with new interpretations. Mr. Avery 
was not born such a historian, nor has he 
been made one by long discipline and 
training. His narrative in these volumes 
is clear and accurate, based upon a wide 
reading in monograph and secondary lit- 
erature, and fortified by the blue pencils 
of the various experts that his publishers 
employ to correct his text. It will injure 
or mislead no one; libraries and collect- 
ors may safely be recommended to buy 
it; but (and we say it with much regret) 
we find in it, even yet, no sign of the 
hand of the great master of facts or the 
creator of literature. Our regret at the 
textual shortcomings is the keener since 
the book promises to become one of the 
great triumphs of American printing. 

Its illustrations and maps are better se- 

lected and rendered than we have ever 

seen before. The former, by themselves, 
give the work a great permanent value as 

a record of American life and culture. 

The latter are drawn by geographic ex- 

perts and reproduced with unusual! clear- 

ness and beauty. Altho there is some 
disproportion between this magnificence 
of execution and the value of the narra- 
tive, the latter is by no means to be de- 
spised. It is well balanced and Mr. 

Avery has avoided the temptation to give 

too much space to military detail. Le- 

gends, like that of Betsy Ross, have gen- 
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erally been avoided. Even the recent 
critical view that the continental con- 
gress did not constitute a new nation has 
not been overlooked. Mr. Avery is not 
a whole-souled convert to the new theory 
but he at least reports it fairly. Mr. 
Avery has produced the best detailed 
general narrative, based upon secondary 
materials, that we have. 
& 

Last Poems. By George Meredith. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

A small volume, twenty-five poems in 
all, including fragments, is this last vol- 
ume of last poems by the English poet- 
novelist. A sort of wild-haired Brown- 
ing in verse is he, in search of a sensa- 
tion; or an Emerson, smothering the 
little words, careless of rhythm, a poet 
over whose unmetrical feet one stumbles 
continually, and to read whose lines 
aloud one needs a previous training with 
some good professor of the art of read- 
ing verse. But the lines are, indeed, 
worth stumbling over for the wayward 
beauty they open upon in every line. 
There is a world of music, too, of the 
rough, gutteral Wagnerian order, which 
only yields its metrical values to the 
inner ear when the full thought is de- 
veloped and the true accent discovered 
—such a poem, for instance, as the one 
which the eye falls upon almost at the 
start, “The Wild Rose,” may be selected 
as a fair specimen of the German rough- 
ness. It is lovely in its suggestiveness ; 
a whole dissertation on the pretty Trilby 
of the flower world is condensed into the 
thirty or forty brief lines. Very musical. 
too, if one’s sense of measure survives 
the tumble in the first line: 

“High climbs June’s wild rose, 

Her bush all blooms in a swarm; 

And swift from the bud she blows, 

In a day when the wooer is warm.” 
The observation on Nature is selective in 
the highest degree. It is the common- 
place the poet is after, the commonplace 
so perfectly discovered and made forever 
lovable by Wordsworth in “The Daffo- 
dils,” and, in a higher degree, made the 
typical poem of the kind in “To the 
Daisy.” But the commonplace remains 
commonplace, unless it is married to the 
choice thought. This is always the de- 
sirable match to seek. How prettily the 
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match is found in the very next ballad 
poem the eye falls on: 


“The years had worn their seasons’ belt, 
From bud to rosy prime, 

Since Nelly by.the larch-pole knelt 
And helped the hop to climb. 


“She seemed to make the sunlight stay 
And show her in its pride. 

© she was fair as a beech in Ma 
With the sun on the yonder side.” 


s 


Literary Notes 


....The award of the Nobel Prize for the 
greatest work of idealistic literature to Selma 
Lagerlof, the Swedish authoress, has attracted 
attention to such of her works as have been 
translated into English. Four of them are 
published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, at 
$1.50 each, viz., Invisible Links, The Miracles 
of Antichrist, The Story of Gésta Berling, 
and From a Swedish Homestead. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York publishes Christ Legends 
($1.25), and Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York, The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 
($1.50). 

.... The translation of Wagner’s dramas into 
good English verse by Mr. Oliver Huckel ad- 
vances another step with the appearance, this 
season, of The Valkyrie, added to his render- 
ing of “Rheingold,” issued last year. The two 
remaining dramas of the tetralogy are to fol- 
low in due time, completing an undertaking 
that already includes “Parsifal,” “Lohengrin,” 
and “Tannhauser.” Mr. Huckel gives us more 
than the text of Wagner’s librettos, retaining 
in his translations those parts of the poems 
which the composer later omitted when writing 
his music, and paraphrasing the action and 
dialogue. An introduction is provided, dealing 
with the sources of the Niebelungen legend 
and its meaning. These translations, so in- 
finitely superior to the clumsy “English words” 
of the opera librettos, are artistically and ap- 
propriately printed in black-letter, with side- 
heads in color. (Crowell, $1.50 net.) 


.... The editor of the series of booklets de- 
voted to “The World’s Best Story Tellers,” 
Mr. Arthur Ransome, deserves: thanks for 
maintaining in the later volumes the high qual- 
ity that marked its earlier issues. Here is not 
only good taste and knowledge in the selec- 
tions, but also discrimination and understand- 
ing in the brief introductory essays, that to 
Stories by the Essayists being a noticeably 
clever piece of work. We have in this volume, 
not only “Sir Roger de Coverly,” but Mr. Bick- 
erstaff himself, ‘Samuel Johnson’s “City Wit,” 
four selections from Goldsmith, including, of 
course, both the “Man in.Black” and the “Stroll- 
ing Player,” Lamb’s “Mrs. Battle” and “Dream 
Children,” Leigh Hunt’s “Old Gentleman” and 
“Ttalian Girl,” De Quincey’s “Memoria Sus- 
piria,” and, leading them all, Sir Thomas 
Overbury and John Earle. The book is a lit- 
tle gem. A_ second volume is devoted to 
Chateaubriand, and a third to Balzac. (Mac 
millan, 40 cents net.) 


Pebbles 


Insteap of achieving his life ambition of be- 
coming poet-laureate, Mr. Watson may better 
fit the role of poet-lariat—New York Times. 


FOXY PAPA. ‘ 
Old Gent—Have you.vanishing ink? 
Tradesman—Yes. Going to make sure of 

no breach of promise suits? 

Old Gent—Oh, no; going to give my daugh- 
ter a check for a thousand pounds as a wed- 
ding present.—Tit-Bits. 


Brown had returned from a fishing expedi- 
tion, and, after partaking of a most welcome 
dinaer, was relating some of his fishing experi- 
ences, says the Buffalo Times. 

“Last year,” said he, “while fishing for pike, 
I dropped half-a sovereign. I went to the 
same place this year, and after my line had 
been cast a few minutes I felt a terrific pull. 
Eventually I landed a fine pike, which had 
swallowed the hook, and on cutting it open 
to release the hook, to my amazement”—— 

“Ah,” said his friends, “you found a half- 
sovereign.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Brown, “I found nine shil- 
lings sixpence in silver and threepence in cop- 


er. 

“Well, what became of the other three- 
pence?” queried his friends. 

“T suppose the pike paid to go thru the Jock 
with it,” answered Brown. : 


At a recent social gathering the following 
list of definitions was distributed to the guests, 
who were requested to name the periodicals to 
which reference was made: 








PERIODICALS. . 
1. What all cling 00....ccsccccccsescccccvesecs Life 
2. What we all strive for........0-eeeeeeees Success 
pa > rr rerrrrrere ry. err St. Nicholas 
4. A emilor’s hoodoo. .... 2... .cscccccccece Black Cat 
5. The ancient minstrel..............+++eee Harper’s 
CG TIES hock dks ccncweccncecacntepnnsds Outin 
7. A peep into the future............ :The Outloo 
8. Successful mastication........ The Literary Digest 
9. A citizen of the world.............. Cosmopolitan 
10. One hundred years..........--+-ee++ The Century 
SEn. SE oo bce ce tne devvencesd suse cies The World 
12. The whole earth.......... -The Sphere 
13. What we wish to enjoy........+.seeeeees ealth 
EAs Dh ON GOs con kc cddnnt ccecespentuetins Puck 
BG, FONG GE B GOGO: 0 is vce cect i vcsiecsvns The Strand 
16. A large body of water.............. The Atlantic 
17. A dispenser of justice........+.s+seeeeeeee udge 
By DEE 950.065 24GA6 ns 0n'vs 0 apeitesteoherein ruth 
io. Represents Roman justice............ The Forum . 
OEs ee ED wv ackss bb 0s kceccareshnnes The Herald 
SE, TOU BOE WOO gb 0.0 is cc bs rcaiectass The Styx 
22. Sportsman’s paradise .......... Forest and Stream 
SN IO 6s. 0.0.4 cicsesiccond Review of Reviews 
ee ey ere The Press 
Se ie EE MR ng ch NSS Gen cok's as wae The Spectator 
26. Ritualistic excellence ............ The Churchman 
27. A Roman civic officer.............. The Tribune 
28. Our national parade..The North American Review 
SMe Mees FOS COMUNE. ooo occ cccicwnshayes The Arena 
30. A Biblical people............0002. The Philistine 
31. A place of amusement.. ..»The Theater 
32. The tell-tale ........ --The Tattler 
33. A luminary ......... eee e Sun 
34. The light giver............ --The Lamp 
35- Mentality ..... ot eeseecvececcseseeseececed Mind 
36. A portion of a timepiece................ The Dial 
37. The records of our own times..The Contemporary 
38. Unswayed by others............ The Independent 
39. One that is not a monthly and yet is. . Fortnightly 
40. Which one smacks of drink............... Punch 
41. Delvers for black diamonds.............. Collier’s 
rrr Town Topics 
43. A stylish coterie.........cccccees The Smart Set 
44. A sketcher in outline.............. The Delineator 


45- Like unto ebony.......... Pre egeerece Blackwood’s 
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The Psychology of the Cook Fake 


Now that the evidence prepared by 
Dr. Cook in support of his claim to the 
discovery of the North Pole has been de- 
clared valueless by the first and only 
body of scientific men who have had an 
opportunity of examining it, the ques- 
tion must be regarded as settled. As we 
have already said all that we could in 
honor of Commander Peary’s achieve- 
ment, and as we have exhausted our 
vocabulary of denunciation in delivering 
a hypothetical anathema of Dr. Cook, we 
shall now attempt nothing more in the 
way of eulogy or condemnation, but con- 
sider some interesting features of the 
controversy. 

The most curious thing about it is 
perhaps that the jury of the world em- 
paneled by the press which had been sit- 
ting on the case for nearly three months 
and listening to the arguments of the 
opposing attorneys, has not yet seen the 
evidence. The only men who have so 


far had an opportunity to form an intel- 
ligent opinion on the, subject are the 
committees of the National Geographical 
Society and of the University of Copen- 
hagen. 


Yet most people accept their 


verdict without question, and quite prop- 
erly, too. 

We are careful to say “most people,” 
not all, for there will be a “Cook party” 
to the end of time, no matter how strong 
the evidence brought against him 1n the 
future, no matter if he made public con- 
fession of fraud. Did not the Fox sis- 
ters confess to making the spirit knock- 
ings with their toes and show how they 
did it, and do not thousands still have 
faith in them? Probably there are be- 
lievers in the Tichborne Claimant yet to 
be found in England, and followers of 
El Mahdi in the Sudan, and of the False 
Dmitri in Russia, and of the Lost Dau- 
phin, alias Eleazar Williams, in France. 
This sentiment of personal devotion and 
championship once aroused is one of the 
most powerful and indestructible of 
human motives. 

There will also always be those who 
will disbelieve in Peary. We did not 
fully realize the extent to which the emo- 
tions influence the judgment when, at 
the time of Peary’s arrival at Labrador, 
we wrote that while it was doubtful if 
Dr. Cook reached the Pole, “no one 
questions that Commander Peary did.” 
A correspondent at once proved that we 
were wrong by sending us a clipping 
from the Pittsburgh Press of September 
26, 1909, showing that 58,009 Pitts- 
burghers questioned it. The result of 
this referendum is worth quoting as an 
illustration of the workings of mob psy- 
chology : 

“By a vote taken by the Press on the Cook- 
Peary controversy, Press readers have award- 
ed, by an overwhelming majority, credit for 
the discovery of the North Pole to Dr. Fred- 


erick A. Cook. An analysis of the vote shows 
the following: 


Cook discovered North Pole in 1908. .. .73,238 
Peary discovered North Pole in 1909..... 2,814 


Peary reached North Pole in 1909...... 18,043 
Cook did not reach North Pole.......... 2,814 
Peary did not reach North Pole........58,009 


It is not surprising that 73,238 persons 
should have exprest faith in Cook, for 
his prima facie case was a good one. It 
is natural that more votes should have - 
been cast for Cook than for Peary, be- 
cause Cook had the happy faculty of 
making friends and inspiring confidence 
wherever he went, and, besides, the 
champions of the “under dog” in any 
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crowd are always more vociferous. But 
the curious thing about it is that 58,009 
persons should believe that Peary did 
uot reach the Pole merely because he 
had treated ungraciously a man who was 
trying to rob him of his glory! 

Ut course, the Press was wrong in 
tninking that Dr. Cook, being first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, could “afford 
to remain indifferent to any decision 
finally arrived at by scientists.” The 
fundamental validity of the jury system, 
and of democracy in general, lies in the 
fact that the people as a whole and in 
the long run do listen to evidence and 
do accept the opinions of experts. 

Dr. Cook has not been exposed. He 
has exposed himself. He has gradually 
forfeited the confidence of the public, 
beginning with his refusal to show any 
documents or instruments to the Copen- 
hagen professors who welcomed him, 
and culminating with his failure to fur- 
nish them with any competent observa- 
tions, not even such a plausible set as 
could easily have been fabricated. It is 
interesting to see how futile have been 
most of the attempts to discredit his 
claim by criticism of his narrative. The 
objections brought forward when his 
announcement was made, that the ice 
was too smooth, that the speed was too 
great, that he had no scientific compan- 
ion with him, etc., were found a few 
days later to apply also to Peary’s narra- 
tive. The testimony of the Eskimos as 
reported was conflicting. The charge 
that he did not intend on the start to 
make a dash for the Pole, and was not 
outfitted for it, was at once disproved by 
his backers. In the calculation of his 
pemmican his critics used arithmetic as 
faulty as his own. Most of the discrep- 
ancies, slips and self-contradictions de- 
tected in his narrative he found it easy 
to explain away with more or less plau- 
sibility. The three witnesses brought 
against him—Barrill and Loose and 
Dunkle—had been content to testify for 
him so long as they were satisfactorily 
paid. The last and most skillfully ar- 
ranged plan for his exposure was a most 
ludicrous failure, for the series of ob- 
servations manufactured by Captain 
Loose and brought forward in New 
York after Dr. Cook’s report had been 
deposited in the safe at Copenhagen, 


e 





were not included in the evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee. The lesson of 
this is that it is almost impossible to 
prove a negative by circumstantial evi- 
dence. The opposing counsel could not 
produce an alibi for Dr. Cook on April 
23, 1908. 

The whole affair has more interest for 
the psychologist than the geographer. It 
was a matter of simple justice that the 
credit for the achievement should go to 
the proper man, but otherwise the ques- 
tion was of no importance. It made no 
difference to science whether Peary or 
Cook or anybody else ever visited the 
Pole. No spot upon the globe has less 
of scientific interest. A square yard of 
South American jungle affords more 
material for investigation than a square 
mile of polar ice. Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton, altho he missed his goal by a few 
miles, really accomplished as much as 
Commander Peary. The reason why the 
public took such an interest in polar ex- 
peditions was because it was not a scien- 
tific question. It was a sporting event, 
an international race, a world marathon. 
The chief advantage of the clearing 
away of the pretensions of Dr. Cook is 
that we can now get the real results of 
the Peary expedition, the description of 
a large area of unexplored territory, and 
the records of his observations, not on 
the sun and stars, which we can see as 
well from here, but on the land, and 
water, and weather, and animals, and 
eople. 
peop r 


Nineteen Hundred and Nine 


THE INDEPENDENT is instinctively op- 
timistic. It was born to advocate ideas 
ahead of its age, and it has lived to en- 
joy the fulfilment of its uttermost hopes. 
At the close of nineteen hundred and 
nine it is inclined to indulge in enthusi- 
astic gratulation. The year has been 
crowded with moral and physical vic- 
tories in almost all directions. The his- 
torian will find the fruition of great 
faith, and the promise of supreme vic- 
tories ahead. There have been no great 
wars, and while universal peace has not 
been proclaimed, it is evidently nearer 
to establishment. Europe has apparently 
been near a vital struggle, but the peace 
forces hold it in check, and are growing 
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relatively stronger. International com- 
merce has become an ally of Christianity, 
and the waning of race hate goes on pari 
passu with religious prejudice. A Jew 
was in the Cabinet of President Roose- 
velt, as well as a Catholic, while another 
Jew is in the British Cabinet, and the 
successor of Bismarck, in the fourth 
degree, is Dr. Von Hoffman, also a Jew. 

In 1909 Moslem tyranny came to a 
sudden end, that had existed so long in 
defiance of civilization, that it seemed 
immovable; and this was accomplished 
with scarcely a sign of brute force. A 
stalwart race, with many elements of 
novel but sterling characteristics, steps 
to the front to take pace with the Saxon 
and Slav and Celt. Russia, from her 
birth as a nation up to the present year, 
the head of absolutism thruout the world, 
has become a representative government, 
beyond possible relapse. Very reason- 
abie progress has been made in the direc- 
tion of popular freedom, 

Events in Asia have been even more 
startling, and at the same time more 
helpful to universal progress. The old 
Turanian stock that had slept for a thou- 
sand years has waked up with strange 
suddenness in China, reversed its policy 
of looking backward, and is successfully 
evolving a forward-looking history. The 
soul of the Orient, Persia, the cradle of 
mankind, has also broken with her past, 
and seems likely to renew her glorious 
youth. Railroads and telegraph lines are 
the coming order all over the Continent, 
and the rulers of Afghanistan and Siam 
are pronounced leaders of industrial 
progress. 

Still more remarkable has been the 
work achieved in Africa. A real alli- 
ance of races seems to have followed the 
Boer War, and the determination to 
make South Africa a Garden of Eden as 
well as a Golconda has displaced the 
rivalry of stocks and the fever for 
power. The Cape to Cairo railroad 
creeps northward and creeps southward, 
to meet somewhere south of Abyssinia. 
Yet the continent of black men bids fair 
to remain largely in the hands of pro- 
gressive black peoples. Recent war with 
Spain has shown the despised Moor to 
be a fair competitor of. the Andalusian. 

Yet nothing has occurred in any of 
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the Old World continents that makes 
more for civic rightness and human hap- 
piness than has been shown in South 
America. When Chile and Argentina 
declared peace, instead of declaring war, 
and placed a statue of Jesus Christ on 
the Andes, it really meant the inaugura- 
tion of a new order of events among the 
republics of the south. No doubt our 
own Root helped on matters much by his 
wise campaign, removing old prejudices 
and misunderstandings, but it is to the 
development of industrial arts and com- 
merce that we must credit the passing 
away of the chronic revolution, and the 
inauguration of co-operative good will 
among the peoples. ‘This year has seen 
the Andes pierced by a railroad tunnel 
connecting the two republics. Competi- 
tion in the arts of peace becomes rap- 
idly more satisfactory than competition 
in the art of war. The Republic of 
Chile, among others, is already a close 
rival of the United States -in all that 
marks advanced civilization. She has 
her parcels post and her postal savings 
banks in advance of ourselves. 

In the United States the supreme po- 
litical and social event has been the de- 
termination to conserve our national re- 
sources and put an end to an era of 
waste, The conference of Governors at 
Washington was an event of vastly more 
importance than could be measured at 
the moment. It contributed greatly tu 
bring all the States into an enlightened 
co-operation. There is less of rivalry 
between sections, and while State rights 
seems likely to reaffirm itself, a working 
nationalism is better understood. The 
wrecking of political partisanship has 
gone on steadily, and no party any 
longer dares to appeal to the people on 
the score of loyalty. The American has 
become substantially an independent in 
State affairs as he already was in church 
affairs. The polls stand for individual 
conviction. Never before in the history 
of our nation has it been so impossible to 
forecast the result of an election as dur- 
ing the campaigns of 1909. The most 
skilful organizer, or boss, was unable to 
give any forecast of the Mayoralty con- 
test in New York. 

A larger measure of co-operation is 
in the air. The failure to secure postal 
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savings banks and parcels post. during 
the recent session of Congress has put 
the people into a humor for demanding 
them. Partisanship cannot long prevent 
the promised tariff reform, promised by 
all the political parties, and required by 
our agricultural and commercial indus- 
tries alike. Juggling away a whole ses- 
sion of Congress left the people some- 
thing to do and it will be done. If, how- 
ever, 1909 opened the way to a rational 
income tax, and laying the burden of 
taxation upon wealth instead of upon 
the necessaries of life, we can have no 
cause for complaint. When an Amer- 
ican citizen has acquired a capital of one 
hundred millions he should have reached 
the stage of ethics as well as economics 
that demands of him a higher rate of 
taxation than is required of his washer- 
woman. 

Our navy, early in the year, returned 
from hobnobbing around the world, in- 
stead of fighting. That would be well, 
if it did not cost us nearly a million a 
day for the display—the poor man’s 
taxes fired out of the cannon’s mouth. 
However, we can afford one such expo- 
sition, if it has tended to express our 
good will rather than our hatred to all 
the nations of the world. The common 
people everywhere are protesting cgainst 
the waste of their resources on armies 
and navies. Every battleship costs from 
ten to fifteen millions, and goes to waste 
generally before it has ever seen any 
other service than costly display and 
costly dockage. The people themselves 
are on a peace footing, and so is labor 
and commerce. We need all our surplus 
for industrial expansion, for the year 
has given us relief from the financial 
depression. 

Aviation has become the passion of 
the world. We have got just far enough 
with our wings to study the problem. 
We do not yet know that we can safely 
travel in the air, or transfer from the 
earth any large amount of pleasure or 
of business. But it does not seem any 
longer quite impossible that the mails 
will be carried thru the air, and a good 
deai of commercial exchange go on by 
aerial transit. If this be possible, then 
the growth of internationalism will be 
more rapid, and wars as well as tariff: 








impossible. We shall proclaim the open 
roof as well as the “open door,” and 
while we follow the birds to winter in 
the semi-tropics, our commercial trave! 
will follow a bee line. 

We have touched the North Pole of 
our earth, and now have positively only 
one undiscovered point left on the globe. 
Not much has come of the achievement 
but a quarrel and a scandal. It may in 
time give us some helpful data, but not 
much that we did not already have. As 
a sign of human pertinacity and master- 
fulness it is a great event. From Cap- 
tain Parry to Captain Peary measures 
about one century, during which man 
has accumulated power to overcome the 
iceberg. It will never do for us to give 
up beaten over any problem. 

The suffraget excitement of 1909 is 
noted for its boisterous audacity. Wom- 
an will not remain womanly if deprived 
of equality. Carrie Nation stands for 
an amazonian rage that has real danger. 
If for no other reason it would be best 
to grant suffrage, not so much for its 
inherent value as to turn the forces of 
woman’s wits and ambition into lines ot 
more pronounced importance. Vastly 
more notable is the fact that in 1909, for 
the first time, a woman has been elected 
superintendent of the schools of the sec- 
ond largest city in the United States. 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, of Chicago, stands 
for a victory comparable with that de- 
manded by Susan B. Anthony. 

From a religious standpoint there is 
a clearer comprehension of what has 
been going on for the last fifty years. 
Religion is emphasizing more and more 
its ethical sides, and so directing and 
controlling a multitude of social reforms 
and suppressing a thousand abuses. 
Even in France the Catholic Church, 
stricken by a blow, is finding courage 
for self-support, and there can be ao 
better way to spread liberal views than 
the attempt to crush Modernism. Altho 
the backward looker can find some 
things crumbling under his feet, there is 
not one crumb of comfort for the pessi- 
mist. There is a growing faith in God, 
and in man as the child of God. Knowl- 
edge and love go hand in hand as they 
never did before. Let the old vear go; 
it has done its work weil. 
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Business and Gold 


THE Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science con- 
siders at length the subject of Amer- 
ican business conditions, as seen in six- 
teen different important industries, and 
as discussed by experts on the causes of 
the late depression and the recovery 
therefrom. The writers who take a 
philosophical view of the general situation 
agree with the judgment exprest by Sen- 
ator Crawford, in our issue of November 
25, that the essential factor in the increase 
of prices is not the trusts or railroads or 
anything other than the great increase in 
the amount of gold, which is the basis of 
all our circulation. But if the gold sup- 
ply is increased it becomes cheaper, that 
is, it will buy less, and prices in gold will 
soar. 

Mr. John Moody, editor of Moody's 
Magazine, a principal financial journal, 
says that the value of gold has de- 
clined at least 40 per cent. in the last 
eight or ten years. With this view of 
the causes of advanced prices agrees 
Thomas Gibson, the accredited author of 
“Cycles of Speculation.” He quotes 
from Dun’'s, Bradstreet’s and other com- 
pilers to show that in ten years prices 
have advanced almost 50 per cent., that 
is, gold is so much less valuable than it 
was, because more abundant. The man 
who has lent money for ten years at 5 per 
cent. has received his 50 per cent. of in- 
terest, but his principal has come back to 
him with a loss of nearly as much in 
value. Both writers find here the reason 
why the course of recovery from the de- 
pression of 1907 has been so contrary to 
all precedent, and they evidently fear for 
the future. Says Mr. Moody: 


“I do not believe we are justified in expect- 
ing, unless new signs appear on the horizon, a 
period of more than two or three years more 
before we will be in danger of facing a crisis 
far more serious and far reaching in its effects 
than that of two years ago.” 


What can we do about it? The 
answer is not easy, but it deserves quite 
as much attention as the proposal for a 
central bank like those of Great Britain, 
France and Germany, which Senator 
Aldrich is calling to our consideration. 
Mr. Gibson says: 


“It is a great mistake to argue that the ef- 
fects of increasing gold production are too re- 
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mote, or too slow of operation; to affect the 
investor or speculator. The matter should re- 
ceive the serious attention of every man who 
is interested in, or contemplates being inter- 
ested in, securities or business of any kind.” 
Overproduction of ‘silver brought on 
one panic ; the overproduction of gold has 
been so rapid that there is danger that it 
will cause another. Possibly some means 
might be found to limit this production. 
Possibly gold mining should be made a 
national monopoly, with an agreement be- 
tween the gold-producing nations as to 
the amount to be taken from the mines 
in a year, or, at least, the amount to be 
put in circulation. We have had our’ 
calamitous experience with the reduction 
in the value of silver. It would be a 
very serious evil to have our remaining 
sole standard of value itself continue to 
lose value. The proposition for a con- 
gressional commission to investigate the 
causes for the advance in the price of 
commodities has come not any too soon. 


ss 
The Matter with the Farmer 


WE do not disagree with very much 
that appears in our columns under the 
head of “What Is the Matter with 
Farming?” It is a fact that the farm- 
er’s hours cover a long day of work, and 
at times his labor is very severe. Dur- 
ing harvesting, if he gets off with less 
than twelve hours a day he does well. 
A farmer talking about eight hours a 
day as a limit to his physical exertions 
would be an oddity, soon to retire from 
his profession. It is also true that the 
drift from the farms into the city was 
excessive during the dominance of 
steam power. But this drift was re- 
versed not less than ten years ago, and 
at present the country is taking very 
nearly or quite two-thirds of the in- 
crease of population. This is true in 
spite of the fact that only 2 or 3 per 
cent, of the present immigration gets 
outside of city congestion. As to the 
farmer’s long days of work, it is a 
varied employment, and it is his own 
business. He is not working for other 
people, and his hired help, as a rule, are 
not compelled to work beyond ten hours. 

As to the isolation and monotony of 
the country, Mr. Roosevelt’s commission 
reports this is greatly modified, if not 
entirely abolished, by the widespread 










































use of telephones and by free mail deliv- 
ery. We have heard recently of the 
women of a rural district who sat down 
at their ‘phones to hold a tea party at 
4 p.m. No one was compelled to dress 
up, or to leave her own house. Gossip 
was freely distributed, and each one 
nibbled her own cake. In fact, the gaso- 
line-driven automobile is creating an 
absolutely new era for the country. Its 
boulevards, in the place of old-fashioned 
mud roads, are likely to search out every 
hidden nook of the country. Country 
taverns are patronized more than city 
hotels, and there is a beautiful redis- 
tribution of patronage, which makes the 
fashionable resorts groan. This is “back 
to the country” with a vengeance. In 
fact, we do not see but what the lone- 
somest place on earth is no longer in the 
remote hills, but in the city streets, and 
there also is the monotony and the iso- 
lation. 

As for deserted farms, Governor 
Hughes, in one of his speeches, says that 
if they exist in New York State, he can- 
not find them, and it is quite true that 
Connecticut no longer advertises them. 
The farmer can have advantages that a 
city gives, and he can have many that 
the city cannot give. He is finding this 
out, and now the demand is for postal 
savings banks and parcel post service. 
He will have his packages carried as 
freely as they are carried in the city. In 
addition to this, he insists on a new sort 
of education. All the signs of the times 
indicate that he will have it. Instead of 
sending his boys to a school that will 
educate them directly away from the 
farm, and fill them with unusable facts, 
he will have schools that will educate 
them to go back to the farm. Industrial- 
ism is grappling with our school system, 
and the farmer will soon have all that he 
wants. The agricultural college will 
reach out, with some sort of ramifica- 
tion, into every township, and the boys 
and girls will be inspired with a love for 
nature. 

As to a greater pecuniary reward for 
the farmer, we hardly understand what 
the writer calls for. With dollar wheat, 
and with corn bringing more than twice. 
its price of twenty years ago, and yet 
the crop touching the three billion mark; 
with all the minor crops, like potatoes 
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and eggs, pouring wealth into his cof- 
fers, what more shall the farmer ask 


‘for? His apples, which he used to sell 


for 50 cents a barrel, are now bringing 


_up to $5 a barrel, and this grading up of 


prices runs thru the whole gamut. As 
for the middleman, that certainly must 
be attended to. The trouble is that there 
are so many of them who are utterly 
unknown to the farmer personally that 
he is liable to fall into bad hands. Fraud 
is extremely easy in this method of 
reaching the market. The remedy lies 
in some method of co-operative market- 
ing, or in a better supervision of com- 
mission merchants. It is quite true that 
there is a large percentage of the farm- 
er’s profits swallowed up by the present 
system. It is loose at the best. 

As to the increase of tenant farming, 
this is largely the passing out of the old- 
style farmers, men who will not and 
cannot adjust themselves to the new 


state of affairs. The farming of 1850. 


consisted in an easy-go-easy cultivation, 
and swapping was the common method 
of trade. The farmer of that day need- 
ed to handle not more than one hundred 
dollars of cash in a year. This style of 
agriculture was run over and run down 
by the steam age, and it left farming 
stranded in the hands of Hayseed and 
family. It was deprest, of course. 
Wheat was fed to hogs and corn was 
burned for fuel. The railroad brought 
in new demands, and the farmer must 
do his work for a distant market. The 
result was enormous competition, and 
the crowding out began of the weaker 
and more ignorant. The agricultural 
college came in just in time. The farm 
must be wedded to science, and every 
agricultural neighborhood must be a 
clearing house of latest research. Today 
the farmer must be the best educated 
man in the land; and that is just what 
is causing the trouble. The transition is 
grinding the old-style farmer down and 
out—rather slowly, but surely. His 
farm is bought up by his better educated 
neighbor, who runs it, and half a dozen 
more, with the best machinery and edu- 
cated brains. Then we have, besides, a 
fashion among the richer city people of 
buying up available farms to establish 
country homes. There is no harm in 
this, for they are spending a lot of 
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money in doing it, and most of them are 
getting educated to the nonsense of try- 
ing to do farm work without doing some 
of it themselves. European tenantry is 
in no danger of being established in this 
country, at present. 

We can understand what the writer 
says about the stigma attached to farm- 
ing, because we are old enough to re- 
member back of one or two decades; 
but as for any stigma of a social sort or 
a business sort attached to land tillage 
at present, there surely is nothing of the 
kind. It is true that steam power robbed 
the farm of its most attractive features 
and took away most of its industries to 
factories. These industries are in part 
going back again; and electricity belongs 
quite as much to the remote farm as it 
does to the city or town. The trolley is 
running its fingers up the valleys and all 
around between the hills. It is even 
picking up the farmer’s wagons and 
dragging them to market. In France, 
and to some extent in this country, elec- 
tric plants, from water power, are heat- 
ing and lighting farmhouses and barns, 
and doing much of the farmer’s work. 
It cannot be long before the smaller 
streams all over the country will be util- 
ized by the farmer for this sort of work. 

It is, of course, possible to find farm- 
ers who are complaining. It is possible 
to find hard spots; but not one whit 
more than in any other employment. 
The farmer went thru the recent crisis 
almost unscathed, and this is more than 
we can say of any other industry. 
Where he has had the good sense to 
send his boys to an agricultural college, 
they are coming back charged with en- 
thusiasm, to apply scientific methods in 
the place of slipshod guesswork or in- 
herited wastefulness. If the farmer 
makes only “3 per cent.” on his invest- 
ments in Wisconsin he is making a sure 
investment. The article to which we 
are referring allows, however, for very 
much of this prosperity, and we can 
hardly understand its complaints. It 
agrees that prices of food will adjust 
themselves to the farmer’s needs, and 
that farm desertion is not likely to be 
felt in the West at all, while the aban- 
doned farms in the East will be repopu- 
lated; indeed, are already being taken 
up. It allows, farther, that the New 
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England States, under the influence of 
scientific culture, are beating the virgin 
soils of the West. We owe this pro- 
gressive change to that new sort of till- 
age taught by our experiment stations 
and industrial schools. Intensive farm- 
ing brings more out of a five-acre lot 
than extensive farming used to bring 
out of fifty. The youngster who has 
spent one or two winters at an agricul- 
tural school is likely to find this out. 

The farmer is certainly justified in de- 
manding from the Government services 
equal to those rendered to his city neigh- 
bors. Rural free mail delivery has 
taught him his rights. He justly de- 
mands a parcels service as liberal as that 
which exists between himself and for- 
eign countries. Every grange and farm- 
ers’ club in the United States has passed 
resolutions calling for local savings 
banks, connected with the post office. 
The farmer demands also greater econ- 
omy in public expenditure, and he in- 
sists that our system of taxation shall be 
so modified as to take the burden off the 
bread and boots of the laborer and place 
it upon wealth, whether this is done by 
a. modified tariff or otherwise. The 
farmer looks with unmitigated condem- 
nation on the building of battleships in 
the time of peace, but at the same time 
he heartily endorses every measure pro- 
posed to preserve our national resources. 
No man knows so well as the farmer 
what the destruction of our forests 
means and the reckless waste of our 
water power. 

The farmer wants the “open door” of 
President McKinley kept wide open be- 
tween us and foreign nations, to take his 
ever-increasing crops of corn, wheat 
and cotton. He takes little stock in the 
bugaboo that we are soon to consume 
our whole possible harvest. He knows, 
what others do not know, that our new 
agricultural training is going to teach us 
how to more than double the yield of our 
acres, and that what has already been 
done in that line is only a beginning. 
New foods will be created, and the time 
is not far away when we shall be 
ashamed and amused to read our rec- 
ords of thirteen bushels to the acre for 
wheat, or even thirty. On the whole, we 
believe that the condition of the Amer- 
ican farmer is wonderfully satisfactory, 
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and that the outlook is promising almost 
beyond the imagination to picture, We 
are optimistic, but we believe we have 
the facts and the conditions to warrant 
our confidence. The industrial world 
moves so fast that we must not go too 
far back to gather data. ' 


* 


The Deceased Wife’s Sister Case 


For many years the House of Lords 
held out against legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, as it 
now holds out against the Budget. Two 
years ago it gave way, but the High 
Church party continued the fight and 
carried a case up thru the Arches Court 
and the Divisional Court to the Court 
of Appeals. All of the courts decided 
against the ecclesiastical contention, so 
the law will remain in full force re- 
gardless of its contradiction to the 
Prayer Book. The test case was that 
of Canon Thompson, who refused to ad- 
mit to communion two of his parishioners 
on the ground that they were “open and 
notorious evil livers” because their mar- 
riage was “incestuous and forbidden: by 
God’s law.” The Master of the Rolls, in 
pronouncing judgment, states in very 
plain language that a curate has no right 
to say that a couple are living in a state 
of sin when they are lawfully married 
and when, if they did not live together, 
legal action for “restitution of conjugal 
rights” could compel them to. He calls 
attention to the condition of anarchy 
which would result in case the courts 
supported the ecclesiastical contention 
that a clergyman has the power to decide 
what kinds of marriage are right and 
wrong. For example, a clergyman who 
believed that a man should not marry his 
deceased wife’s sister might declare the 
marriage null and void, their children 
bastards, and marry the woman to an- 
other man during her husband’s lifetime. 
The Master of the Rolls says: 

“It would require the very clearest language 
to induce me to interpret any part of an Act 
of Parliament as conferring any kind of im- 
munity on a clergyman who had thus aided 


and abetted bigamy or who had thus told a 
deliberate lie.” 


An earnest plea was made to the court 
on behalf of clergymen who had con- 
scientious scruples against solemnizing 





such marriages or tacitly approving 0: 


them, but this receives a somewhat causti 
rebuke from the Master of the Rolls: 


“No man has a right to become’ a clergymai: 
of the Church of England who is not prepare: 


to perform the lawful duties of that office. Fo: 
instance, one of such duties is the solemniza- 
tion of marriage of parishioners unless’ ther: 
be lawful cause for refusing. That one of th« 
parties has been divorced and seeks to marr) 
again during the lifetime of the former spous« 
is unquestionably not such lawful cause in th« 
case of the innocent party because such re 
marriage is expressly permitted by the statute, 
and the clergyman is compellable to solemnize 
such a marriage of a parishioner if called upon 
so to do. If, then, a person conscientiously 
holds that marriages cannot be dissolved, or 
that if dissolved neither of the parties may 
marry again in the lifetime of the other (an 
opinion held by many members of the Church 
of England), and if the solemnization of such 
a marriage would do violence to his conscience, 
he should abstain from entering Holy Or- 
ders, for if he do so he certainly comes under 
the legal obligation to solemnize them. Simi- 
larly, if he considers that a man who marries 
his deceased wife’s sister is living in a state of 
sin and should on that account be refused the 
Communion he ought to remember that in tak- 
ing Holy Orders he becomes a minister of a 
Church which is unquestionably bound by law 
to treat such marriages as lawful for all pur- 
poses if made under the Colonial Marriage 
(Deceased Wife’s Sister) Act of 1906, so that, 
as admitted by counsel for the appellant, per- 
sons so married cannot be refused the Com- 
munion. This being so, I cannot say that 1 
feel much sympathy with a delicacy of con- 
science so eclectic that it is willing to bear the 
strain of treating persons so married as repu- 
table members of the Church of England in 
a case where the marriage is between inhabi- 
tants of a colony, but finds unbearable the bur- 
den of treating them as such when the mar- 
riage is between inhabitants of this country, 
where it is equally in accordance with the law.” 


Evidently the English courts are deter- 
mined to uphold the view that marriage 
is a civil contract and that the state has 
the right to declare under what condi- 
tions it may be made or annulled, and, on 
the other hand, a strong party in the 
Established Church is equally determined 
to uphold the view that marriage is a 
sacrament and therefore under the con- 
trol of the Church. This is shown by 
the instant repudiation of the decision 
by the Bishop of Birmingham, and by 
the action of the Representative Church 
Council in adopting by an overwhelming 
majority the following resolution: 

“That seeing that all marriages within the 
prohibited degrees of affinity (whether allowed 
by the law of the land or not) are wrong as 


being contrary to the moral rule of the Church 
of England, and the principles implied in Holy 














Scripture as interpreted by it, the use of the 
Prayer Book’s service for the solemnization of 
Holy Matrimony in respect to any such mar- 
riages is most strongly to be reprobated.” 

The only logical outcome of this con- 
flict is the separation of Church and 
State, and this may not be far off if the 
Tories are beaten in the present cam- 
paign. In the meantime it is amusing to 
see that marriage with a deceased hus- 
band’s brother is still illegal and incestu- 
ous, and nobody in England seems to 
perceive the incongruity of it. 

& 


Some surprise was 
caused by the election, 
a few weeks ago, of 
Mr. Hernando de Soto Money, of Mis- 
sissippi, to the office of leader of the 
Democratic minority in the Senate. He 
had not exhibited the qualities required 
for parliamentary or political leadership, 
and the record showed that his ability to 
control his temper, whether in or out of 
the Senate chamber, left something to be 
desired. Those who could not under- 
stand why. his associates gave him this 
promotion have since learned from the 
dispatches of newspaper correspondents 
that there seemed to be need of addi- 
tional places in which members of his 
family could be employed. As chairman 
of the Committee on Additional Accom- 
modations for the Library (a committee 
whose labors are not strenuous and 
whose meetings are infrequent), he had 
been able to place on the payroll only his 
son, as the committee’s clerk, and his 
daughter, as its messenger. But his new 
and more exalted position placed at his 
disposal more offices of this kind, with 
larger salaries attached to them. The 
Senator not only has taken with him his 
son, as clerk, at a salary of $2,200, and 
his daughter, as assistant clerk, at 
$1,800, but he has also made his 
daughter-in-law messenger, at $1,440. 
And on the 20th inst. he introduced a 
resolution creating the additional posi- 
tion of second messenger for the minor- 
ity leadership, at a salary of $1,440. It 
is reported that this office is intended for 
his grandson. As there are in a session 
only two or three meetings of the com- 
mittee to which the members of the Sen- 
ator’s family are now attached, they will 
not be overworked. He is certainly a 


The Senate’s 
Minority Leader 
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leader in the march to the paymaster’s 
window, even if his fitness for command 
of thé minority has not been conspicu- 
ously displayed. 

a 


. The President had 

re _ Hein nee: A about a third of the 

Census Supervisors 

in Washington just before Christmas 

and he gave them a heart-to-heart talk, 

which was meant not only for them, but 

for Congressmen as well. He had 

spoken of his instructions against poli- 

tics in the Census in his letter to Super- 
intendent Durand, and he continued: 

“I hope you will all observe it. I know if 
you pursue it, it will be an easy course for you. 
If you don’t observe it, then I will observe 
you. I know, of course, there will be pressure. 

“Many of you—most of you—have been 

recommended by Congressmen, and it may be 
that some of these Congressmen will come to 
you and expect, because they did recommend 
you, that you owe them something in the way 
of selecting the men as enumerators who will 
help them in their Congressional election. You 
have got to use sense and discretion. You 
have got to select the men that you think will 
do the work, and if you catch them doing 
political work I wish you to remove them, just 
as 1 will remove you if I catch you doing 
political work. It is business. . . . You 
are the gentlemen that I want to make re- 
sponsible, thru Mr. Durand, for taking this 
Census, and you are the gentlemen I rely upon, 
and if I can’t rely upon you, then I am going 
to direct Mr. Durand to let me know about it, 
and I will see if I cannot help him out with 
somebody else.” 
The number of enumerators under the 
Census of 1910 will be at least 68,000, 
and many of them will be readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT. All applications 
must be filed with the supervisors not 
later than January 25, and any one of 
fair common school education can pass 
the examination. The tests will be made 
February 5, and will be reasonable. The 
applicant will fill out a sample schedule 
of population from a description, in nar- 
rative form, of typical families, and, in 
rural districts, a second schedule of agri- 
culture from information given. Men 
or women may apply, but they must be 
citizens, residents of the supervisor’s 
district, from eighteen to seventy years ; 
of age, physically capable, trustworthy, 
and able to write plainly and with rea- 
sonable rapidity. Their work will begin 
April 15. 
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We are indebted to Arthur 


The First : : 

Suffragets Preuss’s lively St. Louis 
fortnightly review for in- 

formation as to the ancient suffragets. 


When Cecrops founded his city there 
suddenly appeared out of the ground, as 
St. Augustine tells us, following Varro, 
an olive tree and a flowing fountain of 
water. Of course, Cecrops and all the 
people were astounded, and they applied 
to the oracle at Delphi for the meaning 
of the prodigy. The response was, that 
the olive was sent by Athene (Minerva) 
and the fountain by Neptune, and the 
citizens were to decide after which of 
the two deities their city should be 
named. The men all voted for Neptune 
and the women for the peaceful god- 
dess, for then the women could vote. 
Being more in number the women pre- 
vailed, and the city was called Athens. 
Then Neptune was angry and sent the 
waves of the-sea devastating their land. 
In order to placate the jealous god—for 
Athene seems to have lost her usual wits 
—the women received triple punishment. 
They were deprived of the right to vote; 
their children could no more take their 
mothers’ names; and the designation 
“Athenian” was to be borne only by 
men, so, as Augustine says, “De Civitate 
Dei,” xviii, 9: 

“Nec adfuit suffragatricibus suis, ut suffra- 
giorum deinceps perdita potestate, et alienatis 
hliis a nominibus matrum, Athenzas saltem 
vocari liceret, et ius deze mereri vocabulum, 
quam viri dei victricem fecerant ferendo suf- 
fragium.” 

Now, if suffragatrix is not the Latin for 
suffraget we know no Latin. 


& 


Lovers of their country 
will be pleased to learn 
from that admirable 
daily, The State, of Columbia, that 
South Carolina is making hopeful prog- 
ress toward civilization. A white farm- 
er in Oconee County killed his neighbor 
and was actually convicted and sent to 
prison for life. That journal tells us 
that any one, white or black, rich or 
poor, who lives in Oconee County, and 
is careless of human life, had better emi- 
grate to some other county; for there 
are other counties, it tells us—a number 
of them—in which this murderer would 


Civilization in 
South Carolina 
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have had excellent chances of acquitta! 
and “vindication,” yet it assures us: 
“There are other counties in which civiliza 
tion has advanced as far as it has in Oconee— 
regard for life being one of the first and high 
est tests of civilization.” 
We trust we shall not be charged with 
ill-will toward the South for this »word 
about civilization, and we rejoice that 
this can truly be said of South Carolina: 
“A number of convictions of white men fo: 
murder and manslaughter, in counties where 
they have heretofore seldom been secured, 
during the last twelve months point to the 
steady growth of a recognition of the truth 
that prosperity and happiness can co-exist no- 
where with indifference to the value of human 
life and the crime of taking it.” 


& 

We wonder how Dr. Cook takes 
things in his hiding place. Is he laugh- 
ing sardonically to himself? Is he over- 
whelmed with remorse? Will he hang 
himself? Will he flee from humanity 
and live with jackals or the seals? There 
is a story that he said that if the Danish 
decision went against him he would go 
as a missionary to the Eskimos. More 


- likely Lucifer might send missionaries 


to Cook to learn new wrinkles for the 
use of the Father of Lies. Can we hope 
that he is insane? That is quite too 
good to be true. He is no poet; he is as 
sane as ever. He has made his pile and 
his fame. Herostratus burnt the temple 
of Ephesus and earned a name for him- 
self, and so has Cook. The two cases 
show what a commonplace man can do 
to gain immortal infamy. 


& 

What will the next British Parlia- 
ment, when the Liberals win it, do with 
the House of Lords? The most con- 
servative of the members of the Liberal 
Government is Sir Edward Grey, and 
this is what he says in a late speech: 

“If reform of the House of Lords merely 

means that they are to make themselves into a 
smaller body—a smaller body of superior per- 
sons chosen by themselves—then that is no re- 
form at all. If they mean reform of the House 
of Lords, I say no reform will jn our view be 
a real reform unless it be that of the abolition 
of the hereditary principle and the substitution 
of popular election.” 
“Abolish the hereditary principle 1 That 
takes our breath away. Are they mov- 
ing as fast as that? ost it apply to 
kings? 
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Insurance Libraries 
BY JOHN COTTON DANA 


LiBRARIAN OF THE NEWARK Pustic Lisrary. 


NSURANCE libraries are collections 
| of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
devoted wholly or in part to insur- 
ance and related subjects. They will in- 
crease very rapidly in number, size and 
efficiency in the next few years. They 
will develop much as have general public 
and college libraries in the last genera- 
tion; but more wisely and with greater 
rapidity. Their promoters will find at 
hand much good literature on library 
management; while general libraries, 
when they entered on their era of devel- 
opment in 1876, found that library man- 
agement, in the modern meaning of the 
phrase, had scarcely béen thought of, and 
that few records of study and experiment 
existed. 

In 1876 an American library associa- 
tion was formed; in the same year a 
library journal was established, and from 
that year progress in library economy 
was very rapid. The ideas, methods and 
devices that originated with or were de- 
veloped by and thru this library organi- 
zation revolutionized library administra- 
tion. Many of these ideas, methods and 
devices were adopted in the business 
world, notably the card system in all its 
many applications. 

That insurance libraries will be both 
large and numerous seems _ inevitable 
as soon as one considers these facts: In 
library history one well-organized and 
effective public, college or State library 
has always led to the founding or devel- 
opment of from one to a dozen others 
hitherto non-existent or inefficient. Spe- 
cial libraries are being established by the 
score, and insurance men will follow the 
custom. 

Books and circulars are increasing 
with greater rapidity every day and de- 
mand more careful treatment before 
they surrender what they contain even 
to the specialist. Insufance and _ its 
allied subjects are daily growing in ex- 
tent, importance and output of literature 
—literature which can be wisely and effi- 
ciently handled only by the application to 


it of tried library methods at the hands 
of an expert. 

Out of the experience of public, col- 
lege, university, State, medical and law 
libraries in their swift development in re- 
cent years one may draw a few general 
rules which apply to the establishment 
and management of an insurance library: 

(1) Do not delay. The books, jour- 
nals, pamphlets and reports of this cur- 
cent year are now easily acquired. With 
each succeeding year they will be more 
difficult to obtain. Begin at once. 

(2) Provide space for more rapid 
growth than at first seems essential. It 
is a universal rule that the efficient 


‘ library soon outgrows the limits of space 


its founders set. 

(3) At the very beginning, investigate 
insurance library administration as prac- 
tised in insurance libraries and other 
libraries of a kindred nature already es- 
tablished. The field is new, experience 
limited, wise decisions difficult, and the 
united wisdom of all who are undertak- 
ing to manage insurance libraries will not 
secure for this work at first the maxi- 
mum of efficiency. 

(4) Specialize as soon as possible; 
that is, devote the efforts of your own 
library to matters of supreme importance 
to your own company ; and do not dupli- 
cate good collections already made if 
you can have ready access to those col- 
lections. Co-operate with other libraries 
akin to yours, that. you may divide labor 
and share results. 

(5) Above all things begin with a 
skilled librarian. At first, at least, set 
library skill above skill in insurance or 
knowledge of the literature of insurance. 
The purchase, storage, arrangement, 
classification, cataloging, digesting and 
making generally useful printed things 
call for very special skill. This skill has 
been developed by thirty-odd years of ex- 
perience in this country, is taught in a 
dozen schools, and is today of the utmost 
value in the founding of a library of any 
kind whatsoever. 
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Kansas Guaranty Law Invalid 


THE new bank guaranty law of Kan- 
sas finds no more favor in the courts 
than the similar statute of Nebraska. 
Judge Pollock, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, on the 24th inst., decided 
that the Kansas law is unconstitutional. 
There were three cases before him. One 
was the application of a stockholder in 
a State bank for an injunction. The 
directors and other stockholders had 
voted to participate in the guaranty and 
had paid the deposit. This complainant 
objected. An injunction was granted, 
and the court ordered that the deposit 
be paid back. The second case was one 
in which several State banks that were 
unwilling to go in asserted that the law 
was virtually compulsory. Judge Pol- 
lock did not think it was, and their ap- 
plication was dismissed. In the third 
case all the national banks in the State 
asserted that in this legislation the State 
discriminated against them, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency at Washington 
having decided that national banks could 
not lawfully participate in any State sys- 
tem for guaranteeing deposits. For 
them an injunction against the enforce- 
ment of the law was granted. The 
essence of the decision is found in the 
following extract: 


“In the light of authorities it must be held 
that a legislative enactment that confers on a 
class special privileges and benefits which by 
the law and not by conditions are denied to 
another class in the same business or calling. 
and which privileges and benefits so conferred 
on the favored class may be and are employed 
to impair and destroy the business of those be- 
longing to the excluded class, is inhibited by 
the provisions in the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. And more especially must 
this be true, I think, in a case such as this, 
where the business conducted by the excluded 
class is not only of the same nature and char- 
acter as that transacted by the favored class, 
but is conducted in the same city, town or lo- 
cality and in competition one class with the 
other.” 


It is reported that the Governor of 
Kansas will call a special session of the 
Legislature to consider the matter. . 


ed 
....According to the estimate of the 
Director of the Mint, published last 


. the Mechanics’ 


week, the output of gold in the calendar 
year 1908 was $441,932,200, or $31,379,- 
goo more than in 1907. 

....The Chase National Bank has de- 
clared an extra dividend of 6 per cent, in 
addition to its regular semi-annual dis- 
tribution of 3 per cent. When the capi- 
tal was increased from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 an extra dividend of 100 per 
cent. was declared, and when this capi- 
talization in turn was increased to $5,- 
000,000 there was another extra dividend 
of 400 per cent. 


....The stockholders of the Mechan- 
ics’ National Bank voted last week to buy 
the assets and business of the National 
Copper Bank. The institution formed 
by this consolidation will be known as 
and Metal National 
Bank. It will have a capital of $6,000,- 
ooo and surplus of at least that amount. 
Gates W. McGarrah (now president of 
the Mechanics’ National) will be presi- 
dent, and the first vice-president will be 
Charles H. Sabin, now president of the 
National Copper Bank. The Mechanics’ 
National is one of the oldest of the New 
York banks, having been founded in 
1810. 


....Dumont Clarke, president of the 
American Exchange National Bank, 
died of pneumonia, on the 26th, at his 
home in Dumont, N. J., a town named 
after him. Descended from several 
generations of bank presidents, he had 
worked his way up from a clerkship in 
the American Exchange to the presi- 
dency, which he had held for fifteen 
years. As director or trustee he was 
connected with more than twenty promi- 
nent railway, telegraph, industrial, bank- 
ing and insurance companies. For two 
terms he was president of the Clearing 
House Association, and more recently 
he was chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce’s finance committee. In the 
suburban town where he lived, and 
whose name was changed in his honor, 
he was much respected and loved, espe- 
cially by the poor, who were frequently 
beneficiaries of his generous but unob- 
trusive charity. 
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The American Finance and 


Securities Co. 


This company is engaged in the business of financing and developing public 
service, industrial, railroad, smelter, and proven mining enterprises. 

Connected with the company and its collateral corporations are several of the 
most capable engineers in the country. Owing to the thoroughness of the prelim- 
inary examinations conducted by them and the character of the managements placed 
in charge, the company has yet to record a failure among the numerous enterprises 
it has taken up. On the other hand, several of these enterprises have been notably 
successful, and all of them give promise of substantial prosperity. 

In financing these enterprises the company is in a position to offer investment 
opportunities that it considers most attractive. The best indication of the quality 
of these investments will be found in the fact that regular customers of the com- 
pany form a large majority of the subscribers to each new investment that it offers. 
Circulars describing these investments may be had upon application. 


5 NASSAU STREET 


Hanover Bank Building 


NEW YORK 














FOR OVER 
16 


Our record of over 16 years is open to exami- 
nation at our place of business and in the public 
files of the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment. During this time we have never paid less 
than 5* a year on savings accounts and in- 
creased our 

ASSETS TO OVER . 

AND ACCUMULATED SURPLUS 

PROFITS OF 
_ Your_account may be opened by mail at an 
time. Earnings begin at once and paid in full 
to date of withdrawal, which may be made on 
short notice. Security—the best known—selected 
mortgages on New York and Suburban Real 
Estate. 
Our business is conducted 


Under Supervision of 
New Vork Banking Department 


Patrons in all parts of the 
United States, some prob- 
ably in your locality, heartily 
endorse our methods and 
permit us to refer to them. 

Write for Booklet 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
19 Times Bidg. : 
Broadway and 42d $t., New York 











6% plus 


Real Estate 


Investment Bonds 
of 


THE DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 
OFFER NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


Among them are: 

1st—Secured by New York Real Estate of 

constantly increasing value. 
2nd—Issued in denominations of $100, $500 

and $1,000. 
3rd—Acceptable by the Corporation as col- 

lateral for loans at any time. ; 
4th—Share in profits of the Corporation 

over and above the 6% interest. 
sth—Have cash surrender value or may be 

exchanged for real estate at any time. 
6th—Issued for cash or on deferred pay- 

ments. 

Write us today for Booklet I. 


FRANCIS A. CAVE & COMPANY 


Boston Sales Managers. 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





WASHBURN—On Thursday, December 23, 1909, John 
H. Washburn, in the 82d year of his age. Funeral 
services at his late residence, 39 West Forty-seventh 
street, on Sunday, December 76, at 2 p. m. Interment 
at Woodlawn at the convenience of the family. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of The 
Home Insurance Company, held Friday, December 24, 
1909, the following minutes and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

John H. Washburn, president of the company from 
1901 to 1904, and in its service for over half a century, 
died on December 23, 1909. The circle of those long 
connected with the company is again narrowed and it is 
fitting that this beard should render a tribute of tende:- 
ness to the memory of one with whom they have been 
as ~ ieee so long, so intimately and so happily asso- 
ciated. 

Mr. Washburn commenced his service with this com- 
pany in February, 1859, and in 1865 was appointed as- 
sistant secretary. He was made secretary in 1868, vice- 
president and secretary in 1884, first vice-president in 
1888, and president in 1901, and on his retirement from 
the presidency in 1904 he was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Washburn’s services to this company antedate the 
connection of most of the members of the board, and 
from such long association and the ties of friendsh‘p 
thereby formed, his loss will be keenly felt by those that 
survive him. A man of strict integrity, of most kindly 
nature and manliness of purpose, a consistent Christian 
entleman, he made strong friends of those who knew 
im. In his personal relations with his brother officers 
and with the directors, Mr. Washburn, while strong in 
his convictions, was uniformly courteous and considerate 
of the opinions of his associates. 

We feel that we have lost a valuable coadjutor, a use- 
ful citizen and a steadfast friend. His devotion to the 
honor and interests of the company and the value of his 
services will remain in lasting memory. 

Resolved, That this tribute of our esteem be entered 
upon our records and that, with the deep and abiding 
sympathy of the board, a copy, properly engrossed, be 
torwarded to the family of Mr. Washburn. 

AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 





A TRIBUTE TO THOMAS F. RYAN 

At the first meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, held 
subsequent to the passing of control from Thomas 
F, Ryan to J. Pierpont Morgan the board adopted 
resolutions extolling Mr. Ryan for taking up the 
majority of the stock four years ago and trustee- 
ing it. A laudatory resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the board and the thanks of that body 
was conveyed to Mr. Ryan for his unselfish ser- 
vices rendered to the policyholders of the Society. 








ESTABLISHED 1835 


fewis® @oncER 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and 
Chass, Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, 
House-cleaning Articles. 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness and Economy. 
THE “EDDY”—Our Standard Metal Lined. 
* PREMIER ”—Glass-Lined. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 














Chase Naional Bank, semi-annual, 3 per ce'tt., 
extra 6 per cent., payable January. 3, I9gIo. 

Citizens Central National Bank, quarterly, |), 
per cent., payable January 3, I9gI0. 

East River National Bank, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable January 3, 1910. 

Fifth National Bank, quarterly, 3 per cent., pay- 
able January 3, 1910. 

Fourth National Bank, quarterly, 2 per ceiut., 
payable January 3, I9I0. 

Garfield National Bank, quarterly, 3 per cent, 
payable December 31, 1900. : 

Importers and Traders’ National Bank, 12 per 
cent., payable January 3, I9I0. 

Market & Fulton National Bank, quarterly, 3 
per cent., payable January 3, I9I0. : 

Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, semi-au- 
nual, 3 per cent., payable January 3, 1910. 

Merchants National Bank, 3% per cent., pay- 
able January 3, I9gI0. 

National Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., pay- 
able January 3, IgIo. 

Seaboard National Bank, semi-annual, 5 per 
cent., payable January 3, I9I0. 

Union Exchange National Bank, semi-annual, 5 
per cent., payable January 3, I9I0. 

Broadway Bank (Brooklyn), semi-annual, 7 
per cent., and extra I per cent. 

Plaza Bank, 10 per cent., payable January 3, 
IgI0. 
oWest Side Bank, semi-annual, 6 per cent., pay- 
able January 3, I9I0. 

Yorkville Bank, semi-annual, 10 per cent., pay- 
able December 31, 1909. 

Dry Dock Savings Inst., semi-annual, 3% per 
cent. per annum, payable January 17, I9I0. 

Franklin: Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
per annum, payable January 17, Igto. 

German Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent., 
per annum. 

Manhattan Savings Institution, semi-annual, 4 
per cent. per annum, payable January 17, IgIo. 

U. S. Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. per 
annum, payable January 17, I9to. 

Commercial Trust Co. of New Jersey, quarterly, 
3 per cent., extra I per cent. 

Empire Trust Co., semi-annual, 5 per cent., pay 
able December 31, 1909. 2 

Canada Southern Ry. Co., semi-annual, 1% per 
cent., payable February 1, 1910. 

Lake Shore & Mich. Sou. Ry., semi-annual, 6 
per cent., payable January 28, 1910; also M. S. & 
N. I. Guaranteed Stock, semi-annual, 6 per cent., 
payable February I, rgro. 

Michigan Central R. R. Co., semi-annual, 3 pe 
cent., payable January 28, 1910. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., coupons 
from 4 per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds and 5 
per cent three year Gold Coupon Notes, payable 
January I, Igto. 

E. W. Bliss Co., quarterly, preferred, 2 per cent., 
common, 2% per cent., payable January 3, roto. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., common and pre- 
ferred, I per cent., payable January 3, rgro. 

United Traction and Electric Co., 1% per cent., 
payable January 1, 1910. 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
preferred, 134 per cent., payable January 15, 1910. 
Ee 


SONS FYE WATER 
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DARDS 


FEORIST 


Rare plants and choice flowers in great va- 
riety. Prompt, reliable service. 


COR. 44th STREET 
MADISON AVENUE 
N. ¥. CITY 


N. E. 














DIVIDENDS | 
BANES 


THE CITIZENS a game BANK OF 


New York, December 17, 1909. 
The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly ’ dividend 
of One and One-Half Per Cent., free of tax, payable on 
and after Januarv 3, 1910, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 27, 1909. 
“ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 











EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK, December 21, 1909. 
A semi-annual ans of Three Per Cent. has this 
day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
bank, payable on und after Monday, January 3, 1910. 
Transfer books will remain closed from this date until 
January 4, 1910. . E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 


New York, December 24th, 1909. 
This Bank has declared the USUAL QUART RLY 
DIVIDEND OF THREE 7“ CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able January 3d, 1910. A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 








THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 21, 1909. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of TWO PER ye — from tax, payable 
on and after January 3, pro: 
this date, 


The transfer books will ay ‘at 3 P. M. 
reopening January 3, 1910. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





GARFIELD NATIONAL BANE. 
Fifth Avenue & Twenty third st. 
New York, po sr a 22, 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this ak, 
held this day, a quarterly dividend of Thtee Per Cent. was 
declared on the Capital Stock of this bank, payable, free 
of tax, on and after December 81, 1909. 

The Transfer Books will be closed until Monday, Janu- 
ary 8, 1910. W. L. DOUGLASS, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK, 


New York, December 21, 1909. 

A dividend of twelve per cent., free of tax, has today 
been declared by this bank, payable on the third da ot 

January next. The transfer books will remain clo 

till that date. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, December 23, 1909. 
The Board of Directors of this bank has declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of Five Per ae ay able 
January 3, 1910, to stockholders of record oo Dea 


ber 27, 1909. 
Cc. C. THOMPSON, Cashier. 





Merchants Exchange National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

The Board of Directors have this da declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of 
tax, payable on and after January 3, 1910, until which 
date the transfer books will be closed. 

E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
December 21, - 1909. 


The Board of Directors have today declared a quarterly 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) upon the A ail 
Stock of this Bank, payable on and after January 38 
to ‘stockholders of record at close of business AE... 

b MAURICE H. EWHR, Cashier. 





FOUNDED | 


213th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York. 
42 Wall Street, December 23, 1909. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of THRBE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (3%%), free 
of tax, payable January 3, ae to stockholders of record 


at the close of busiaess this Slern BYRNE, , 
Cashier. 


The Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
280 Fourth Avenue, Dec. 16th, 1909. 


18ist SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


The Board of Trustees has deciared an interest divi- 
dend for the Six Months ending December 31st, 1909, 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all sums 
of $5.00 and upward entitled thereto, and payable on and 
after Jan. 20th, 1910. 

The dividend will be credited to depositors as principal 

Deposits made on or before January roth will draw in- 
terest from January rst, 1910. 


January rst, 1910. 
WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 


CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 


Dry Dock Savings Institution 


$41 & 343 BOWERY, COR. 3D ST., NEW YORK. 


The Trustees bem declared a dividend for the six months 
ending December 1909, on all deposits entitled thereto 
under the by- oth, at the rate of Three and one- per 
cent. per annum on all sums not exceeding THREE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, payable on and after January 17, 1910. 

Deposits made on or before January 10 will be entitled 
to interest from January 1, 1910. 


ANDREW MILLS, President. 


WM. F. PATTERSON, Treasurer. 
CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 


Corner 8th Avenue and 42nd Street 
98th semi-annual dividend at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums from $5 to $3,000, pa 4 
on and after January 17, 1910. Deposits 
| — January 10 ‘will draw interest tooms 


WM. G. CONKLIN, President. 
J. HALLOCK WARING, Secretary. 
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THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 Broadway 
117th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


December 23, 1909. 
The Trustees of this Institution have de- 
clared interest at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending on the 31st inst., payable 
on and after January 17, 1910. 

Deposits made on or before January 10, 
1910, will draw interest from January 1, 
IQIO. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 

FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 

CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 














(Greenwich Savings Bank 


S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited 
4% depositors for the SIX MONTHS END- 
ING DEC. 31 on all sums from $5 to 
$3,000 entitled thereto under the bylaws, payable 
January 17. 
tatehoat trons Saat Teteer® Sam 10 wit Ara 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treas. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, S ; 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr. § D&cretaries. 
SAVINGS 


IRVING INSTITUTION 


115 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six 
months ending December 31, 1909, at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum, on all sums from $1 to ,000 en- 
titled thereto under the i. a, on and 
after Monday, January 17, 1910. 

DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE JANUARY 
1s wie’ DRAW INTEREST FROM JANUARY 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary. 


H. E. TENER, JR., Chairman of Finance Com- 
mittee. 








Union Dine Savings Bank 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. and 6TH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


INTEREST FOUR PER CENT. 


PER ANNUM, from $5 to $3,000. Credited Jan- 
uary I, payable January 20, I9gI0o. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


United States Savings Bank 


8. W. Cor. Madison Ave. & 58th St. 


A DIVIDEND has been declared for the three or six 
months ending December 31, 1909, at the rate of 


Four Per Cent. 


per annum on all accounts of $5 and upwards entitled 
thereto, payable January 17, 1910. 
Deposits made on or before January 10 will draw inter- 
est from January 1, 1910, 
CHARLES N. TAINTOR, President. 
JOHN HYSLOP, Treasurer. 
EDWARD H. LANDON, Secretary. 
ADOLPHE F. LeGOST, 


West Side Savings Bank 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 9TH STREET. 





Cashier. 





interest per annum on sums of $5 to $3,000 
Z will be credited January 1. Money deposite4 
on or before January 10 will draw interest 
from January 1. 
Bank opens Monday and Saturday evenings, 6 to 8 


o’clock. 
S. G. COOK, M. D., Pres. W. S. JENKS, Sec’y. 


THE BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
December 11th, 1909. 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. PER AN- 
NUM will be credited to depositors with this bank Janu- 
ary ist next on all sums entitled thereto (payable on 
and after January 20th). Deposits made on or before 
January roth will draw interest from January 1st. 
BYRAN H. SMITH, President. 
FELIX E. FLANDREAU, Cashier. 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD, Comptroller. 


THE WILLIAMSBURGH 


SAVINGS BANK 
Broadway and Driggs Avenue, 


47% 


Notice is hereby given that on and after the 
2oth day of January, 1910, a semi-annual interest, 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) PER 
ANNUM, will be paid to all depositors in this 
bank who, on the rst day of January next, may 
be entitled thereto. 

Money deposited on or before January 10, 1910, 
will draw interest from January 1st. 

Dated December 7, 1909. 

E. B. TUTTLE, President. 


WILLIAM F. BURNS, Cashier. 
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GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
in the City of New York, 
Cor 4th Ave. and 14th Street. 
New York, December 24, 1909. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENTOD™M per annum 
will be eredited depositors for the six months ending De- 
cember 31, 1999, on all sums entitled thereto under the 
by-laws not exceeding three thousand ($3,000) dollars. 
"Deposits mate on or Wedtee January 10, 1910, will draw 
rest from Januar, . 5 
— CASIMIR TAG, President. 


G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Empire Crust Companp 
Main Office, 42 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, December 21, 1909. 
The Board of Directors of EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 
has this day declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT. (5%) upon the Capital stock of the Company, pay- 
able December 31, 1909, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business on December 24, 1 
The transfer books of the Company 
December 24, 1909, at 3 o’clock P. M., 
on January 3, 1910, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
Cheeks will be mailed to each stockholder at the address 

last appearing on our books. H. M. GOUGH, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 








* will be closed on 
and will reopen 








Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1910, at the office of the Treasurer in New 
York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 


Wall Street. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes. 


Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
January 1, 1910, at the office of its Treasurer in the City 
of Boston, or at the ontion of the holder at the office of 
its Treasurer in the City of New York, will be paid in 
New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, 


Sears Building. 





WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Saturday, January 15th, 1910, to stocholders of record at 
the close of business on Friday, December 31st, 1909. 








" WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Five Per Cent Three-Year Gold Cou- 
pon Notes maturing January 1, 1910 


These Notes payable by their terms on January 1, 1910, 
at the office of the Treasurer in New York, or Boston, 
or at such other agencies in said cities as the Telephone 
Company may designate, will be paid in Boston on pres- 
entation at the office of the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Ames Building, or in New York at the office of the 
Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 

To facilitate payment, holders of these notes may for- 
ward them to either Trust Company as long before Janu- 
ary tst as is convenient. Temporary receipts will be 









given therefor. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





E, W. BLISS COMPANY 
December 20, 
Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
69TH CONSECUTIVE ‘DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this Company have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of two and one-half per cent. (2%%) 
on the commron steck and two per cent. (2%) on the 
preferred stock of the Company payable January 8, 1910, 
to Stockholders of Record. 
Transfer books will be closed December 27 to Janu- 
ary 1, inclusive. 
HOWARD C. SEAMAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


1909. 








Office of 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 
Philadelohia, Pa., December 22, 1909. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the company on 
both Common and Preferred Stocks, payable January 3, 
1910, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
December 27, 1909. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





: ’ Office of 
International Silver Company 


Meriden, Conn., December 15, 1909. 
Coupons No. 14 of the Debenture Bonds of this company, 
due January 1, 1910, will be paid on and after that date 
on presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, 


128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, December 14, 1909. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day 
a regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. and an extra 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany now outstanding (127,817 shares) were declared, pay- 
able on and after December 31, 1909, to the stockholders 
of record on Saturday, December 18, 1909, at one o’clock 





P. M. 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, December 18, 
909, at one o’clock P. M., and reopen on Monday, January 


1 
3, 1910, at ten o’clock A. M. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York City, Dec. 15, 1909. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Otis 
Elevator Company has this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of $1.50 per share upon the PRE- 
FERRED STOCK of the Company, payable at 
this office on January 15, 1910, to the preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 31, 1900. 

LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 








LAKESHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. CO. 
Grand Central Station, N. Y., December 22, 1909. 

The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of Six Per Cent. upon its Capital 
Stock, payable at this office January 28, 1910, to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P. M. on Friday, De- 
cember n § 

They have also declared a semi-annual dividend of Six 
Per Cent. upon the M. S., & N. I. Guaranteed Stock, pay- 
able at this office February 1, 1910, to stockholders of 
record at three o’clock P. M. on Friday, December 31, 1909. 

CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Grand Central Station, N. Y., December 22, 1909. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of One and One-Quarter Per Cent. 
upon its Capital Stock, payable at this office February 1, 
1910, to stockholders of record at three o’clock P. M. on 


Friday. December 31, 1909. 
CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
Grand Central Station, N. Y., December 22, 1909. 


The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of Three Per Cent. upon its Capital 


Stock, payable at this office January 28, 1910, to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P. M. on Friday, De- 
cember 31, 1909. CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Dividend No. 42 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared payable Janu- 
ary 15, 1910, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State 
street, Boston Mass., of record at the close of business 


December 24, 190 
CHARLES A: HUBBARD, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
New York, December 15, 1909. 
A quarterly dividend of 1%% will be paid January 15, 
1910, to holders of record, on the PREFERRED Stock of 
this Company. Transfer books for the PREFERRED Stock 
will be closed January 5, 1910, at 3 o’clock P. M., and 


opened January 17, 1910, at 0 o’clock A. M. 
T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INC. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
ENGINEERS—MANAGERS. 


THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of the Manila Electric Railroad 
and Lighting Corporation have declared a dividend of ONE 
PER CENT. (1%) on the Common Stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable Friday, December 31, 1909, to Stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Monday December 

T. F. WICKHAM, Assistant Secretary. 


. 





OFFICE OF 
J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INC. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
ENGINEERS—MANAGERS. 


THE. TRI-CITY RAILWAY AND LIGHT COMPANY. 

The Board of Directors of The Tri-City pened and 
Light Company have declared a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Pretevred Stock 
of this Company for the quarter ending December 31, 1 
payable Monday, January 38, 1910, to stockholders of 


record Wednesday, December 22, 1909. 
T. F. WICKHAM, Treasurer. 





plus a 
participa- 
tion in 


of the 


5/ 
207%, snrtialn 


The 10-30 Year Mortgage Par- 
ticipating Gold Bonds of this Com- 
pany, secured by real estate in the 
State of New York, offer the con- 
servative investor the best security 
as to principal and interest, and, in 
addition, greatly increased yielding 
power through annual participa- 
tions in sor of the net profits 
earned by the Company 


Write for full particulars 


VANDERBILT 
REALTY IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















ELECTION 








THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 


New York, December 21, 1909. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway & Murray 
Street, Tuesday, January ii, 1910. The poll will be open 
from 12 M. to 1 P. M. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Cor- 
poration known as Henry Romeike, for the purpose of 
electing directors and transacting such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting, will be held on 
the zoth day of January, 1910, at 2 o’clock P. M., at 
the office of the Company, 110-112 West Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York City. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 
ALBERT ROMEIKE, Secretary. 

December 23, 1909. 


R.L. DAY & CO. 


37 Wall Street 35 Congress Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT BONDS 


MUNICIPAL AND RAILROAD 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchange 











highest rote we 1. been 


IT IS INDISPUTABLE 


that a good mortgage upon land is as safe an in- 
vestment us can be made. We have made and sold 


$35,000,000 a * 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST teed, 
AND HAS ALWAYS BEEN PAID AT MATURITY. 


Send for further information to 


The Middlesex Banking Company 


01 MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Chartered 1872, Examined by State 
Commissioner, 














STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, ~- ° President 


ovepece Sos, geesees- +03 


ASSETS ..... ‘ fos 
LIABILITIES ... seedesece _29:843/942-37 37 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... '$2,696,098.66 


Cash yg values stated in eve » and 
anteed by the Massachusetts Now Forte ae =? 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 























126 West 42d Street 

















Newest Designs and Latest Models in 


Fur Garments, Neckwear, Muffs, Efe. 


May Be Found in Our Showrooms 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


NEW YORK 








Near Broadway 

















Hotel Gumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated and accessible to all 
surface lines. 


Ideal Location, 
Near 
. Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 


NEW AND 
FIREPROOF 


Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 
European Plan 


10 minutes walk 
to 20 Theatres 


Transient Rates, 
$2.50 with Bath, 
and up. 


Restaurant Unexcelled 
Prices Reasonable 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerty- ‘with Hotel Imperial. 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 





Ltlantic, Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and willissue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
Was preceded by a stock com f a similar 
name. The og company was 


ay the Atlantic 


Mutual Insurance Compauy and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, 


During its existence’ the company 

has insured property to the 

value of 
Received premiums thereon’ to the 

extent of messin 
Paid losses during that period.. 182,635,925.29 
ae certificates of profits 

83,811,450.00 


ealers 
or which there have been redeemed 76, 439,840.00 
ae - outstanding at present 
7,371,610.00 


20,369,710.05 
On December 81: 1908, the pee 
of the company amounted to.. 12,824,105.23 


The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums bs 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 
SANFORD E. COBB, 2d Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-President. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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‘Absolutely Pure pe ee 


cise ieteidplenenenn nine 
A Cream of Tartar Powder “PREE_It you smnilengiten te ianos,let us send | 
free from alum or phos= JGR cnt heaetitally SBaatreses Catalogs eep are es 
phatic acid 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO. | f 
MAKES HOME BAKING EASY | |_“""" =. 
It Costs Less to Varnish your house 


with Murphy Transparent Wood 
Finish $3.00 a gallon than with} 
any varnish listed at or discounted} 
to $2.50 or $2.00. * I, 


T. W. F. covers enough more surface, requires enough less 
labor, has enough less waste, to more than save the difference. : 


“Quality and Economy in Varnish and Varnishing’’ | 


' 


\ Second Edition, Pages 38 and 39, shows you how and why. ' 
Free—Address us at 145 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


tapi Varnish Company rranxuin munpuy, President 4 
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Makers of THE VARNISH THAT LASTS LONGEST 


ip | 
" Head Office: NEWARK Also BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS _ CHICAGO 
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